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A STRANGE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “nrenzt,” &c. 
_ 
CHAPTER LXXVII. 

To those of my readers who may seek, with 
Julius Faber, to explore, through intelligible 
causes, solutions of the marvels I narrate, 
Margrave’s confession may serve to explain 
away much that my own superstitious beliefs 
had obscured. ‘To them Margrave is evidently 
the son of Louis Grayle. The elixir of life is 
reduced to some simple restorative, owing 
much of its effect to the faith of a credulous 
patient: youth is so soon restored to its joy 
in the sun, with or without an elixir. To 
them, Margrave’s arts of enchantment are re- 
duced to those idiosyncrasies of temperament on 
which the disciples of Mesmer build up their 
theories ; exaggerated, in much, by my own 
superstitions ; aided, in part, by such natural, 
purely physical magic as, explored by the ancient 
priestcrafts, is despised by the modern philoso- 

hies, and only remains occult because Science 
velights no more in the slides of the lantern 
which fascinated her childhood with simulated 
‘To them, Margrave is, perhaps, an 
enthusiast, but, because an enthusiast, not less 
an impostor. “Z’ Homme se pique,” says Char- 
ron. Man cogs the dice for himself ere he 
rattles the box for his dupes. Was there ever 
successful impostor who did not commence by a 
fraud on his own understanding? Cradled in 
Orient. Fable-land, what though Margrave be- 
lieves in its legends; in a wand, an elixir; in 
sorcerers or Afrites? that belief in itself makes 
him keen to detect, and skilful to profit by, the 
latent but kindred credulities of others. In 
all illustrations of Daper and Duped through 
the records of superstition—from the guile 
of a Cromwell, a Mahomet, down to the cheats 
of a gipsy—professional visionaries are amongst 
the astutest observers. The knowledge that 
Margrave had gained of my abode, of my afilic- 
tion, or of the innermost thoughts in my mind, 
it surely demanded no preternatural aids to ac- 
quire. An Old Bailey attorney could have got 
at the one, and any quick student of human 
hearts have readily mastered the other. In 
fine, Margrave, thus rationally criticised, is no 
other prodigy (save in degree and concurrence 
of attributes simple, though not very common) 
than may be found in each alley that harbours a 





fortune-teller who has just faith enough in the 
stars or the cards to bubble himself while he 
swindles his victims ; earnest, indeed, in the self- 
conviction that he is really a seer, but reading 
the looks of his listeners, divining the thoughts 
that induce them to listen, and acquiring by 
ractice a startling ability to judge what the 
isteners will deem it most seer-like to read in 
the cards, or divine from the stars. 

I leave this interpretation unassailed. It is 
that which is the most probable, it is clearly 
that which, in a case not my own, I should have 
accepted ; and yet I revolved and dismissed it. 
The moment we deal with things beyond our 
comprehension, and in which our own senses are 
eacene to and baffled, we revolt from the Pro- 
bable, as it seems to the senses of those who 
have not experienced what we have. And the 
same Principle of Wonder that led our philosophy 
up from inert ignorance into restless knowledge, 
now winding back into Shadow-land, reverses its 
rule by the way, and, at last, leaves us lost in 
the maze, our knowledge inert, and our ignorance 
restless. 

And putting aside all other reasons for hesi- 
tating to believe that Margrave was the son of 
Louis Grayle—reasons which his own narrative 
might suggest—was it not strange that Sir 
Philip Derval, who had instituted inquiries so 
minute, and reported them in his memoir with 
so faithful a care, should not have discovered 
that a youth, attended by the same woman who 
had attended Grayle, had disappeared from tlie 
town on the same night as Grayle himself dis- 
appeared ? But Derval had related truthfully, 
according to Margrave’s account, the flight of 
Ayesha and her Indian servant, yet not alluded 
to the flight, not even to the existence, of the 
boy, who must have been of no mean importance 
in the suite of Louis Grayle, if he were, indeed, 
the son whom Grayle had made his constant 
companion, and constituted his principal heir. 

Not many minutes did I give myself up to 
the cloud of reflections through which no sun- 
beam of light forced its way. One thought over- 
mastered all: Margrave had tlireatened death to 
my Lilian, and warned me of what I should 
learn from the lips of Faber, “the sage of the 
college.” I stood, shuddering, at the door of 
my home; I did not dare to enter. 

“ Allen,” said a voice, in which my ear de- 
tected an unwonted tremulous faltering, “ be 
firm—be calm. I keep my promise. The hour 
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is come in which you may again see the Lilian 
of old—mind to mind, soul to soul.” 

Faber’s hand took mine, and led me into the 
house. 

“You do, then, fear that this interview will 
be too much for her strength?” said I, whis- 
peringly. 

“JT cannot say; but she demands the inter- 
view, and I dare not refuse it.” 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

I tert Faber on the stairs, and paused at the 
door of Lilian’s room. The door opened sud- 
denly, noiselessly, and her mother came out with 
one hand before her face and the other locked in 
Amy’s, who was leading her as a child leads the 
blind, Mrs. Ashleigh looked up, as I touched 
her, with a vacant dreary stare. She was not weep- 
ing, as was her womanly wont, in every pettier 

rief, but Amy was. No word was exchanged 
tween us. I entered, and closed the door; 
my eyes turned mechanically to the corner in 
which was placed the small virgin bed, with its 
curtams white as a shroud. Lilian was not 
there. I looked round, and saw her half-reclined 
on a couch near the window. She was dressed, 
and with care. Was not that her bridal robe? 

* Allen—Allen,” she murmured. “ Again, 
again my Allen—again, again your Lilian!” 
And, striving in vain to rise, she stretched out 
her arms in the yearning of reunited love. And 
as I knelt beside her, those arms closed round 
me, for the first time, in the frank, chaste, holy 
tenderness of a wife’s embrace. 

* Ah!” she said, in her low voice (her voice, 
like Cordelia’s, was ever low), “all has come 
back to me—all that I owe to your protect- 
ing, noble, trustful, guardian, love !” 

“Tush! hush! the gratitude rests with me— 
it is so sweet to love, to trust, to guard !—my 
own, my beautiful, still my beautiful! Suffering 
has not dimmed the light of those dear eyes to 
me! Put your lips to my ear. Whisper but 
these words: ‘I love you, and for your sake I 
wish to live?” 

“For your sake, I pray—with my whole 
weak human heart—I pray to live, Listen. 
Some day hereafter, if Iam spared, under the 
purple blossoms of yonder waving trees I shall 
tell you all, as I see it now, all that darkened 
‘or shone on me in my long dream, and before 
the dream closed around me, like a night in 
which cloud and star chase each other! Some 
day hereafter, some quiet, sunlit, happy, happy 
day. But now, all I would say is this: Be- 
fore that dreadful morning.” Here she paused, 
shuddered, and passionately burst forth, “ Allen, 
Allen! you did not believe that slanderous letter ! 
God bless a ! Godbless you! Great-hearted, 
high-souled—God bless you, my darling! my 
husband! And He will! Pray to him humbly 
as I do, and He will bless you.” She stooped 
and kissed away my tears, then she resumed, 
feebly, meekly, sorrowfully : 

“ Before that morning 1 was not worthy of 
such a heart, such alove as yours. No, no; hear 
me. Not that a thought of love for another ever 





crossed me! Never, while conscious and rea- 
soning, was I untrue to you—even in fancy ? 
But. 1 was a child—wayward as the child che 
pines for what earth cannot give, and covets 
the moon for a toy. Heaven had been so kind 
to my Jot on earth, and yet with my lot on 
earth I was secretly discontented. When T felt 
that you loved me, and my heart told me that I 
loved again, I said to myself, ‘Now the void 
that my soul finds on earth will be filled’ I 
longed for your coming, and yet when you went I 
murmured, ‘ But is this the ideal of which I had 
dreamed?’ TI asked for an impossible sympathy. 
Sympathy with what? Nay, smile on me, 
dearest !—sympathy with what? I could not 
have said. Ah! Allen, then, then, I was not 
worthy of you; Infant that I was, I asked you 
to understand me. Now I know that I am 
woman, and my task is to study you! Do I 
make myself clear ? do you forgive me? I was 
not untrue to you; I was untrue to my own 
duties in life. I believed, in my vain con- 
ceit, that a mortal’s dim vision of heaven 
raised me above the earth, I did not perceive 
the truth that earth is a part of the same uni- 
verse as heaven! Now, perhaps in the awful 
affliction that darkened my reason, my soul 
has been made more clear. As if to chastise, 
but to teach me, my soul has been permitted to 
induige its own presumptuous desire; it has 
wandered forth from the trammels of mortal 
duties and destinies ; it comes back, alarmed by 
the dangers of its own rash and presumptuous 
escape from the tasks which it should desire 
upon earth to perform. Allen, Allen; I am less 
unworthy of you now! Perhaps in my dark- 
ness one rapid glimpse of the true world of 
spirit has been vouchsafed to me. If so, how 
unlike to the visions my childhood indulged as 
divine! Now, while I know still more deeply 
that there is a world for the angels, I know, 
also, that the mortal must pass through proba- 
tion in the world of mortals. Oh, may I pass 
through it with you;—grieving in your griefs, 
rejoicing in your joys!” 

Here language failed her. Again the dear 
arms embraced me, and the dear face, eloquent 
with love, hid itself on my human breast. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


Tat interview is over! Again I am banished 
from Lilian’s room; the agitation, the joy of 
that meeting has overstrained her enfeebled 
nerves. Convulsive tremblings of the whole 
frame, accompanied with vehement sobs, suc- 
ceeded our brief interchange of sweet and bitter 
thoughts. Faber, in tearing me from her side, 
imperiously and sternly warned me that the sole 
chance yet left of preserving her life was in 
the merciful suspense of the emotions that 
my presence excited. He and Amy resumed 
their place in her chamber. Even her mother 
shared my sentence of banishment. So Mrs. 
Ashleigh and I sat facing each other in the 
room below; over me a leaden stupor had 


dream, the mother’s murmured wailings : 
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“She will die—she will die! Her eyes have 
the same heavenly look as my Gilbert’s on the 
day on which his closed for ever. Her very 
words are his last words—‘ Forgive me all my 
faults to you.’ She will die—she will die!” 

Hours thus passed away. At length, Faber 
entered the room; he spoke first to Mrs. Ash- 
leigh — meaningless soothings, familiar to the 
lips of all who pass from the chamber of the 
dying to the presence of mourners, and know 
that it is a falsehood to say “ Hope,” and a 
mockery, as yet, to say “ Endure.” 

But he led her away to her own room docile 
as a wearied child led to sleep; stayed with her 
some time, and then returned to me, pressing 
me to his breast, father-like. 

* No hope—no hope!” said I, recoiling from 
his embrace. “ You are silent. Speak! speak! 
Let me know the worst.” 

“T have a hope, yet I scarcely dare to bid 

ou share it; for it grows rather out of my 
heart as man, than my experience as physician. 
I cannot think that her soul would be now so 
reconciled to earth—so fondly, so earnestly cling 
to this mortal life—if it were about to be sum- 
moned away. You know how commonly even 
the sufferers who have dreaded Death the most 
become calmly resigned to its coming, when 
Death visibly reveals itself out from the shadows 
in which its shape has been guessed and not 
seen. As it is a bad sign for life when the 

atient has lost all will to live on, so there is 
Sen while the patient, pet young and with no 
perceptible breach in the great centres of life 
(however violently their forts may be stormed), 
has still intense faith in recovery, perhaps drawn 
(who can say ?) from the whispers conveyed from 
above to the soul. 

“T cannot bring myself to think that all the 
uses for which a reason, always so lovely even in 
its errors, has been restored, are yet fulfilled. It 
seems to me as if your union, as yet so imper- 
fect, has still for its end that holy life on earth 
by which two mortal beings strengthen each 
other for a sphere of existence to which this is 
the spiritual ladder. Through yourself I have 
hope yet for her. Gifted with powers that 
rank you high in the manifold orders of man; 
thoughtful, laborious, and brave; with a heart 
that makes intellect vibrate to every fine touch 
of humanity; in error itself, conscientious; in 
delusions, still eager for truth; in anger, for- 
giving; in wrong, seeking how to repair; and, 
best of all, strong in a love which the mean 
would have shrunk to defend from the fangs of 
the slanderer—a love, raising passion itself out 
of the realm of the senses, made sublime by the 
sorrows that tried its devotion; with all these 
noble proofs in yourself, of a being not meant to 
end here—your life has stopped short in its 
uses, your mind itself has been drifted, a bark 
without rudder or pilot, over seas without shore, 
under skies without stars. And wherefore? 
Because the Mind you so haughtily vaunted has 
refused its companion and teacher in Soul. 

_“ And therefore, through you, I hope that she 
will be spared yet to live on. She, in whom 





soul has been led dimly astray, by unheeding the 
checks and the definite goals which the mind is 
ordained to prescribe to its wanderings while 
here; the mind taking thoughts from the actual 
and visible world, and the soul but vague 
glimpses and hints from the instinct of its Bs 
mate heritage. Each of you two seems to me 
as yet incomplete, and your destinies yet uncom- 
pleted. Through the bonds of the heart, through 
the trials of time, ye have both to consummate 
your marri I do not—believe me—I do not 
say this in the fanciful wisdom of allegory and 
type, save that, wherever deeply examined, alle- 
gory and type run through all the most common- 
place phases of outward and material life. I 
hope, then, that she may yet be spared to you; 
hope it, not from my skill as physician, but my 
inward belief as a Christian. To perfect your 
own being and end, each of you has need of the 
other /” 

I started—the very words that Lilian bad 
heard in her vision ! 

* But,” resumed Faber, “how can I presume 
to trace the numberless links of effects up to 
the First Cause, far off—oh, far off—out of the 
scope of my reason. I leave that to philo- 
sophers, who would laugh my meek hope to 
eB ol bably, where I, whose calling 

* Possibly, probably, where I, whose i 
has been but Z save Hesh from the worm, deem 
that the life of your Lilian is needed yet, to de- 
velop and train your own convictions of soul, 
Heaven in its wisdom may see that her death 
would instruct you far more than her life. I 
have said: Be prepared for either; wisdom 
through joy ; or wisdom through grief. Enough 
that, looking only through the mechanism by 
which this toon world is impelled and im- 
proved, you know that cruelty is impossible to 
wisdom. Even a man, or man’s law, is never 
wise but when it is merciful. But mercy has 
general conditions ; and that which is mercy to 
the myriads may seem hard to the one; and that 
which seems hard to the one in the pang of a 
moment may be mercy when viewed by the eye 
that looks on through eternity.” 

And from all this discourse—of which I now, 
at calm distance of time, recal every word—my 
human, loving heart bore away for the moment 
but this sentence, “ Each has need of the 
other ;” so that I cried out, “ Life, life, life! Is 
there no hope for her life? Have you no hope 
as physician? I am physician, too; I will see 
her. I will judge. I will not be banished from 
my post.” 

“Judge then, as physician, and let the re- 
sponsibility rest with you. At this moment, ail 
convulsion, all struggle has ceased, the frame is 
ut rest. Look on her, and perhaps only the 
physician’s eye could distinguish her state from 
death. It is not sleep, it is not trance, it is 
not the dooming coma from which there is no 
awaking. Shall I call it by the name received 
in our schools? Is it the catalepsy in which 
life is suspended, but consciousness acute ? She 
is motionless, rigid; it is but with a strain of 
my own sense that I know that the breath still 
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breathes, and the heart still beats. But I am 
convinced that, though she can neither speak 
nor stir, nor give sign, she is fully, sensitively, 
conscious of all that passes around her. She 1s 
like those who have seen the very coffin carried 
into their chamber, and been unable to cry out, 
‘Do not bury me alive!” Judge then for your- 
self, with this intense consciousness and this 
impotence to evince it, what might be the effect 
of your presence—first an agony of despair, and 
then the complete extinction of life!” 

*T have known but one such case. A mother 
whose heart was wrapt up in a suffering infant. 
She had lain for two days and two nights, still, 
as if in her shroud. All, save myself, said, ‘ Life 
is gone.’ I said, ‘Life still is there. They 
brought in the infant, to try what effect its pre- 
sence would produce; then her lips moved, and 
the hands crossed upon her bosom trembled.” 

“ And the result ?” exclaimed Faber, eagerly. 
“Tf the result of your experience sanction your 

ie come; the sight of the babe rekindled 
ife ”? 

“No; extinguished its last spark! I will not 
enter Lilian’s room. I will go away; away 
from the house itself. That acute consciousness ! 
I know it well! She may even hear me move 
in the room below, hear me speak at this moment. 
Go back to her, go back! But if hers be the 
state which I have known in another, which may 
be yet more familiar to persons of far ampler 
experience than mine, there is no immediate 
danger of death. The state will last through 
to-day, through to-night; perhaps for days to 
come. Is it so?” 

“I believe that for at least twelve hours 
there will be no change in her state. I believe 
also, that if she recover from it, calm and re- 
freshed, as from asleep, the danger of death will 
have passed away.” 

“ And for twelve hours my presence would 
be hurtful ?” 

* Rather say fatal, if my diagnosis be right.” 

I wrung my friend’s hand, and we parted. 

Oh, to lose her now! now that her love and 
her reason had both returned, each more vivid 
than before! Futile, indeed, might be Mar- 
grave’s boasted secret; but at east in that 
secret was hope. In recognised science I saw 
only despair. 

And, at that thought, all dread of this 
mysterious visitor vanished—all anxiety to 

uestion more of his attributes or his history. 

is life itself became to me dear and precious. 
What if it should fail me in the steps of the 
process, whatever that was, by which the life of 
my Lilian might be saved ! 

The shades of evening were now closing in. I 
remembered that I had left Margrave without 
even food for many hours. I stole round to the 
back of the house, filled a basket with aliments, 
more generous than those of the former day; 
extracted fresh drugs from my stores, and, thus 
laden, hurried back to the hut. I found Mar- 
grave in the room below, seated on his myste- 
rious coffer, leaning his face on his hand. 








“You have neglected me. My strength is 
waning. Give me more of the cordial, for we have 
work before us to-night, and I need support.” 

He took for granted my assent to his wild ex- 
periment ; and he was right. 

I administered the cordial. I placed food be- 
fore him, and this time he did not eat with re- 
pugnance. I poured out wine, and he drank it 
sparingly, but with ready compliance, saying, 
“In perfect health I looked upon wine as 
—_ now it is like a foretaste of the glorious 
elixir.” 

After he had thus recruited himself, he seemed 
to acquire an energy that startlingly contrasted 
his languor the day before; the effort of breath- 
ing was scarcely perceptible; the colour came 
back to his cheeks; his bended frame rose 
elastic and erect. 

“Tf I understood you rightly,” said I, “ the 
experiment you ask me to aid can be accom- 
plished in a single night ?” 

“In a single night—this night.” 

“Command me. Why not begin at once? 
What apparatus or chemical agencies do you 
need ?” 

“ Ah,” said Margrave. ‘“ Formerly, how I was 
misled! Formerly, how my conjectures blun- 
dered! I thought, when I asked you to give 
a month to the experiment I wished to make, 
that I should need the subtlest skill of the 
chemist. I then believed, with Van Helmont, 
that the principle of life is a gas, and that 
the secret was but in the mode by which the 
gas might be rightly administered. But now, 
all that I need is contained in this coffer, save 
one very simple material—fuel sufficient for a 
steady fre for six hours. I see even that is at 
hand, piled up in your outhouse. And now for 
the substance itself—to that you must guide 
me.” 

* Explain.” 

“Near this very spot is there not gold—in 
mines yet undiscovered ?—and gold of the purest 
metal ?” 

“There is. Whatthen? Do you, with the 
— blend in one discovery—gold and 
ife ?” 

“No. But it is only where the chemistry of 
earth or of man produces gold, that the substance 
from which the great pabulum of life can be 
extracted by ferment, is found. Possibly in the 
attempts at that transmutation of metals, which 
I think your own great chemist —Sir Hum- 
hry Davy —allowed might be possible, but 
eld to be not worth the cost of the process, 
—possibly, in those attempts, some scanty 
grains of this substance were found by the 
alchemists, in the crucible, with grains of the 
metal as niggardly yielded by pitiful mimicry 
of Nature’s stupendous laboratory; and from 
such grains enough of the essence might, perhaps, 
have been drawn forth, to add a few years 
of existence to some feeble greybeard,—grant- 
ing, what rests on no proofs, that some of the 
alchemists reached an age rarely given to man. 
But it is not inthe miserly crucible, it is in 





When Lentered, he looked up and said : 


the matrix of Nature herself, that we must seek 
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in prolific abundance Nature’s grand principle— 
life. As the loadstone is rife with the magnetic 
virtue, as amber contains the electric, so in 
this substance, to which we yet want a name, is 
found the bright life-giving fluid. In the old 
gold mines of Asia and Europe the substance 
exists ; but can rarely be met with. The soil 
for its nutriment may there be, well-nigh ex- 
hausted. It is here, where Nature herself is 
all vital with youth, that the nutriment of youth 
must be sought. Near this spot is gold—guide 
me to it.” 

“You cannot come with me. The place which 
I know as auriferous is some miles distant ; the 
way rugged. You cannot walk to it. It is true, 
I have horses, but——” 

* Do you think I have come this distance, 
and not foreseen and forestalled all that I want 
for my object? Trouble yourself not with con- 
jectures howI can arrive at the place. I have 
eye the means to arrive at, and leave it. _ 

itter and its bearers are in reach of my cal 
Give me your arm to the rising ground, fifty 
yards from your door.” 

I obeyed mechanically, stifling all surprise. 
Thad made my resolve, and admitted no thought 
that could shake it. 

When we reached the summit of the grassy 
hillock, which sloped from the road that led to 
the seaport, Margrave, after pausing to recover 
breath, lifted up his voice in a key, not loud, but 
shrill and slow and prolonged, half ery and half 
chant, like the nighthawk’s. Through that air, 
so limpid and still, bringing near far objects, 
far sounds—the voice pierced its way, artfully 
pansing, till wave after wave of the atmosphere 

re and transmitted it on. 

In a few minutes the call seemed re-echoed, 
so exactly, so cheerily, that for the moment I 
thought that the note was the mimicry of the 
shy mocking Lyre-Bird, which mimics so merrily 
all that it hears in its coverts, from the whirr of 
the locust to the howl of the wild dog. 

“* What king,” said the mystical charmer—and 
as he spoke he carelessly rested his hand on my 
shoulder,—so that I trembled to feel that this 
dread son of Nature, Godless and soulless, who 
had been—and my heart whispered, who still 
could be—my bane and mind-darkener, leant 
upon me for support, as the spoilt jounger-born 
on his brother—“ what king,” a this cynical 
mocker, with his beautiful boyish face,—“ what 
king in your civilised Europe has the sway 
of a chief of the East? What link is so 
strong between mortal and mortal, as that 
between lord and slave? I transport yon 
poor fools from the land of their birth—they 
preserve here their old habits; obedience and 
awe. ‘They would wait till they starved in the 
solitude—wait to hearken and answer my call. 
And I, who thus rule them, or charm them—I 
use and despise them. They know that, and 
yet serve me! Between you and me, my phi- 
losopher, there is but one thing worth living 
for—life for oneself.” 

Is it age, is it youth, that thus shocks all my 
sense, in my solemn completeness of man? Per- 





haps, in great capitals, young men of pleasure 
will auswer, “It is youth; and we think what 
he says!’ Young friends, I do not believe you. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

Auone the grass track I saw now, under the 
moon, just risen, a strange procession—never 
seen before in Australian pastures. It moved 
on, noiselessly but quickly. We descended the 
hillock, and met it onthe way. A sable litter, 
borne by four men, in unfamiliar Eastern gar- 
ments; two other swarthy servitors, more 
bravely dressed, with yataghans and silver-hilted 
pistols in their belts, preceding this sombre 
equipage. Perhaps Margrave divined the dis- 
dainful thought that passed through my mind, 
vaguely and Talf consciously ; for he said, with 
the hollow, bitter laugh that had replaced the 
lively peal of his once melodious mirth : 

“A little leisure and a little gold, and your 
raw colonist, too, will have the tastes of a 
pacha.” 

I made no answer. I had ceased to care who 
and what was my tempter. To me his whole 
being was resolved into one problem: Had he 
a secret by which Death pot 4 be turned from 
Lilian ? 

But now, as the litter halted, from the long 
dark shadow which it cast wpon the turf, the 
figure of a woman emerged, and stood before 
us. The outlines of her shape were lost in the 
loose folds of a black mantle, and the features 
of her face were hidden by a black veil, except 
ouly the dark-bright, solemn eyes. Her stature 
was lofty, her bearing majestic, whether ia 
movement or repose. 

Margrave accosted her in some un- 
known to me. She replied in what seemed to 
my ear the same tongue. The tones of her 
voice were sweet, but inexpressibly mournful. 
The words that they uttered appeared intended 
to warn, or deprecate, or dissuade, for they 
called to Margrave’s brow a lowering frown, 
and drew bie lips a burst of unmistakable 
anger. The woman rejoined, in the same me- 
lancholy music of voice. And Margrave then, 
leaning his arm upon her shoulder, as he had 
leant it on mine, drew her away from the 
group into a neighbouring copse of the flower- 
ing eucalypti—mystic trees, never changing the 
hues of their ale green leaves, ever shilting 
the tints of their ash-grey, shedding, bark. For 
some moments, I on the two human 
forms, dimly seen [ie glinting mooulight 
through the gaps in the foliage. ‘Then, turning 
away my eyes, i saw, standing close at my side, 
a man whom I had not noticed before. His 
footstep, as it stole to me, had fallen on the 
sward without sound. His dress, though 
Oriental, differed from that of his companions, 
both. in shape and colour ; fitting close to the 
breast, leaving the arms bare to the elbow, and 
of an uniform ghastly white, as are the cere- 
ments of the grave. His visage was even 
darker than those of the Syrians or Arabs be- 
hind him, and his features were those of a bird 
of prey—the beak of the eagle, but the eye of 
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the vulture. His cheeks were hollow, the arms, 
crossed on his breast, were long and fleshless. 
Yet in that skeleton form there was a something 
which conveyed the idea of a serpent’s supple- 
ness and strength; and as the hungry, watchful 
eyes met my own startled gaze, I recoiled im- 
pulsively with that inward warning of danger 
which is conveyed to man, as to inferior ani- 
mais, in the very aspect of the creatures that 
sting or devour. At my movement the man in- 
clined his head in the submissive Eastern salu- 
tation, and spoke in his foreign tongue, softly, 
humbly, fawningly, to judge by his tone and his 
ture. 

T moved yet farther away from him with 
loathing, and now tle human thought flashed 
upon me: was I in truth exposed to no danger 
in trusting myself to the mercy of the weird and 
remorseless master of those hirelings from the 
Hast, ?—seven men in number, two at least of 
them formidably armed, and docile as_blood- 
hounds to the hunter, who has only to show 
them their prey. But fear of man like myself is 
not my weakness ; where fear found its way to 
my heart it was through the doubts or the 
fancies in which man like myself disappeared in 
the attributes, dark and unknown, which we give 
to a fiend ora spectre. And, perhaps, if I could 
have paused to analyse my own sensations; the 
very presence of this escort—creatures of flesh 
and blood—lessened the dread of my incompre- 
hensible tempter. Rather, a hundred times, front 
and defy those seven eastern slaves—I, haughty 
son of the Anglo-Saxon who conquers all races 
because he fears no odds—than have seen again 
on the walls of my threshold the luminous, 
bodyless Shadow! Besides ; Lilian— Lilian! for 
one chance of saving her life, however wild and 
chimerical that chance might be, I would have 
shrunk not a foot from the march of an army. 

Thus reassured, and thus resolved, 1 advanced, 
with a smile of disdain, to meet Margrave and 
his veiled companion, as they now came from the 
moonlit copse. 

“Well,” I said to him, with an irony that 
unconsciously mimicked his own, “lave you 
taken advice with your nurse? [| assume that 
the dark form by your side is that of Ayesha!” 

The woman looked at me from her sable veil, 
with her steadfast, solemn eyes, and said, in 
English, though with a foreign accent, ‘The 
nurse, born in Asia, is but wise through her 
love ; the pale son of Europe is wise through his 
art. The nurse says ‘ Forbear!’ Do you say ‘ Ad- 
venture ?” ” 

* Peace !” exclaimed Margrave, stamping his 
foot on the ground, “I take no counsel irom 
either; it is for me to resolve, for you to obey, 
and for him to aid. Night is come, and we 
waste it; move on.” 

The woman made no reply, nor did I. He 
took my arm and walked back to the hut. The 
barbaric escort followed. When we reached the 
door of the building, Margrave said a few words 
to the woman and to the litter-bearers. They 
entered the hut with us. Margrave pointed 
out to the woman his coffer; to the men, the 





fuel stowed in the outhouse. Both were 
borne away and placed within the litter. Mean- 
while, 1 took from the table, on which it was 
carelessly thrown, the light hatchet that I ha- 
bitually carried with me in my rambles. 

“Do you think that you need that idle wea- 
pon?” said Margrave. “Do you fear the good 
faith of my swarthy attendants ?” 

“Nay, take the hatchet yourself; its use is 
to sever the gold from the quartz in which we 
may find it embedded, or to clear, as this shovel, 
which will also be needed, from the slight soil 
above it, the ore that the mine in the mountain 
flings forth, as the sea casts its waifs on the 
sands.” 

“Give me your hand, fellow-labourer!” said 
Margrave, joyfully. “Ah, there is no faltering 
terror in this pulse. I was not mistaken in the 
Man. What rests, but the Place and the Hour ? 
—I shall live—I shall live !” 


M.D. anp M.A.D. 








Tue mad-doctors have been making an auto- 
da-fé of themselves in connexion with the 
shameful scandal of a Commission of Lunacy, 
out of which the public, after a long drench of 
evidence—lasting nearly as many days as the 
Deluge—has got only an opinion anything but 
flattering either to the victim of the inquiry 
or to its promoter; some pity for the one, no 
very frantic admiration for the other, and a 
strong conviction that the case for the imbe- 
cility of the mad-doctors has been at any rate 
made out. The sooner those gentlemen, as wit- 
nesses to the wits of their neighbours, are put 
under strong restraint, the better for us all. 

Let us suppose that there is flying somewhere 
in space, a Beneficent Uncle, who was not eager 
to have a fat nephew declared carrion. Let us 
say that where the.carcase of that nephew was, 
the eagies gathered themselves together in a 
battle royal for the benediction of the repast. 
Let us say that the victim—all combatants, ex- 
cept the Disinterested Uncle, being now gorged 
with the meat that was on him—has been suf- 
fered to pick up his bones and depart. And let 
us make an end of the whole matter by saying, 
Let him go, and let us know no more of nephew 
or of uncle. But the mad-doctors are not to be 
so lightly shaken off. Again and again they re- 
appear, claiming to be considered authorities. 

One eminent authority cries Sound! Another 
equally eminent cries Rotten! In this wretched 
case, as in almost every other, the eminent au- 
thority who happens to be consulted on one side 
gives his evidence in strong support of the side 
that has retained him: while the eminent autho- 
rity consulted on the other side is ready to 
meet with point-blank contradiction, the opi- 
nions of his eminent brother. Dr. Forbes 
Winslow was to have been retained for the 
defence, and a witness states that he went to 
his house for that purpose; but, seeing the chief 
uecuser in the doctor’s waiting-room, he knew 
it was of no use to apply there. Dr. Winslow 
said in evidence, that, in preparing himself to 
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examine the young man whose folly it was desired 
that he should pronounce legal imbecility, he 
got only the affidavits on one side; that he was 
instructed by the solicitor for his accusers ; that 
he had seen the chief accuser five or six times for 
half an hour or an hour at a time ; and that he 
went wholly upon the assumption that the in- 
formation he got from the prosecutor was cor- 
rect. He had two interviews with the unhappy 
Youth, and admits that, “supposing I had met 
him with my mind a tabula rasa, 1 should have 
been loth to form the opinion I have expressed 
to-day with respect to his imbecility.....1 
repeat, that the opinion I haye stated is partly 
founded upon the assumption”—that he, the 
doctor, was to believe what he had heard to the 
patient’s prejudice. 

And what opinion, after all, did the doctor 
“express to-day”? He said, “ Mental unsound- 
ness may be appreciated ; it is easily recognised ; 
but it cannot - defined.” The case under in- 
quiry, he said, “ in medical language would bea 
case of amentia.’ On the other side, said Dr. 
Hood, the resident physician to Bedlam, who 
should be an authority, “I do not think he 
is suffering from ‘amentia,’ which I consider 
an exploded term. He is not suffering from 
natural imbecility.” ‘“ Amentia,” said oa the 
other side Dr. Conolly, the first English autho- 
rity upon these matters, ‘“‘ Amentia is an obso- 
lete term, but when it was used it meant ex- 
treme imbecility. ‘This person is assuredly not 
in an imbecile state.” 

Let us at once declare that we do not for an 
instant, or in the remotest degree, attribute to 
Dr. Winslow, or to any other of these medical 
gentlemen, a conscious action under mercenary 
motives. The public danger arising from their 
influence would be infinitely insignificant if the 
fact were so. They are highly trained men, who 
have honestly devoted themselves to a special 
study of the most difficult questions that can 
occur to a physician. There is no clear dividing 
line between sickness and health of mind; un- 
soundness of mind is, no doubt, as various and 
common as unsoundness of body; and perfect 
health of mind or body is the gift of one man in a 
million in civilised society. Every natural defect 
of temper is unsoundness. ll crime is un- 
sound; the criminal, as Coleridge said, being 
only a fool with a cireumbendibus. But we do 
not condemn our bodies as unfit for use when 
there are corns on our toes, or when the sallow 
tinge on our cheeks supplauts the hue of health. 
We walk even upon oue leg, breathe by help 
of a single lung, do our duty in the world as far 
as our infirmity permits. So it is with the mind. 
Every man has his weak place; his twist, his 
hobby. One man may rise to honour, and do 
noble service to his country, by help of an un- 
healthy restlessness that Dr. Winslow’s fingers 
would itch to put under lock and key. Dr. 
Winslow edits a journal called the Medical 
Critic, which is psychological, and likes to point 
out how many criminals are lunatics. In honest 
truth, every criminal is a lunatic; but he is a 
lunatic who would admit, except under the most 





obviously exceptional conditions, any such plea 
as a bar to responsibility. We even inherit 
characters or forms of mind as well as forms of 
body, and a neglected untaught man may be no 
more able to control this or that evil turn of 
character, than he may be able to control the 
shape of his nose. Nevertheless, human judges 
who are not All Wise, must give up society to 
anarchy, or shut their eyes on such metaphy- 
sical distinctions. In all human justice, said 
Montaigne, there is an element of injustice re- 
quired to make it work. 
en our justice, even in search of truth, 
gets out of its depth, how far it may be carried 
out to sea we learn from the mad-doctors. 
There being much unsoundness in the mind of 
a wise man, and more in the mind of a fool, a 
genuine mad-doctor has only to be supplied 
with such a fool as any man may meet a dozen 
times a day; and, being wt Te beforehand 
by an attorney with an adverse statement, will 
be quite prepared to certify the fool imbecile. 
the manner in which the particular youth 
of whose name we have had more than enough 
was solemnly examined for a certificate of im- 
becility by Dr. Forbes Winslow and by Dr. 
Thomas Mayo, President of the College of 
Physicians, is most edifying to the public. 
At the first interview the young man sat at 
a table with his judges—strongly prejudiced 
against him, as they admit, by their belief in 
the instructions of the adverse attorney—and 
for two hours he submitted to their adverse 
questions that raked up his follies and misdeeds. 
The public, knowing the truth as to details, can 
now see that as to some points of fact the 
doctors had been wrongly instructed. Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, for example, felt himself to be 
very shrewd in his cross-examination about a 
certain contract for the sale of timber, and a 
person whom he supposed to have been secretly 
and dishonestly at the bottom of it; and he in- 
quired, If you heard this, and if you heard that, 
what should you say then? The young man, 
not believing that he ever should truly hear this 
or that, discrediting what it is now shown was 
not the fact, said only, “I will wait till the 
matter comes before the court.” This sensible 
reply was entered and quoted against him; but 
the imbecility here—if so we are to call weakness 
of judgment—was on the side of the doctor. 
‘The victim of inquiry was found imbecile by the 
doctors for the prosecution, because, they said, 
his answers were childish. But the questions 
put to him were often worse than childish. Dr. 
Mayo owns that he tempted the young man, 
whose morals he knew to be loose, with an 
extravagant suggestion, which, he says, and 
more shame to himself, “he had no reason to 
believe well founded.” And he considered the 
youth’s mind unsound, because he treated with 
levity the idle accusation, Dr. Mayo is the 
President of the College of Physicians, and the 
author of Croonian Lectures on the art of giving 
evidence in such cases as this; but of all the 
evidence in the case, his particular evidence is 
the most unreasonable. 
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Dr. Winslow, having wandered hither and 
thither in uncertainty of statement, told us that 
if he were asked to test the sanity of a man, “I 
am satisfied that I should be able to arrive at a 
safe conclusion if I were to place before the 
alleged lunatic a series of designedly fictitious 
facts, asking him how he would conduct himself, 
supposing those facts were true.” Yet he can 
but make his own measure of discretion the 
standard whereby to estimate that of his neigh- 
bour. What if he asked a sane man how he 
would deal with a youth accused of imbecilit 
by such and such persons, under such and suc 
conditions; whether he would put implicit faith 
in the instructions of the attorney working 
against such a youth, and whether he would 
take care to examine him from that attorney’s 
paper, in the way least likely to put him at his 
ease? Would he certify the sane man imbecile 
for answering, No? But Dr. Winslow owns that 
in this case his opinion was influenced by his 
instructions, and he declares honestly that every 
such case “ speaks for itself, and laymen of the 
world are quite as competent as professional 
witnesses to come to a right conclusion, pro- 
vided they have all the facts before them” 
With admitted equal power, therefore, of 
arriving at a decision, the jury of laymen of the 
world came to a decision contrary to Dr. Wins- 
low’s. What confidence does this give us in a 
mad-doctor’s accuracy of opinion concerning the 
sanity of any one of us? 

Dr. Mayo detected that the victim under ex- 
amination “made disjointed remarks,” but he 
was in vain pressed to give an instance. Some 
of our most thoughtful men are such disjointed 
talkers that we fear they will henceforth dread 
the critical ears of the President of the College 
of Physicians. “TI did not,” Dr. Winslow had 
said, “draw this young man’s attention to the 
sinfulness of his conduct; in fact, we did not 

into the ethics of the matter at all.” But 

r. Winslow was not aware that, whatever he 
ae suppose, it was precisely and especially 
“the ethics of the matter” that were being gone 
into by his fellow examiner, the President of 
the College of Physicians. ‘“ Speaking of the 
ethical part of the case—by far the most im- 
portant”—Dr. Mayo begins, referring to the 
same examination in which, according to Dr. 
Winslow, the ethics of the matter were not 

me into at all! Dr. Mayo tells us, however, 
that “all the phenomena” of the ethical part of 
the subject “were correctly stated by Dr. 
Winslow.” The only oddity was, that Dr. 
Winslow himself didn’t know how ethical he 
was. Or, probably the doctors differ as to 
what they would call ethics, just as easily as 
they can differ as to what they will call unsound- 
ness of mind, 

So Dr. Mayo deduced legal unsoundness from 
defect of morals, and was not to be appeased, 
though upon one point the culprit, “seeing that 
he had produced an unfavourable impression 
upon us, very cunningly said”—what of course, 
being in his own favour, was an additional proof 
of his imbecility ; the perception of this being 


an illustration of the cunning usual in mad 
doctors. Then, again: having repeated to the 
court his highly objectionabie and uncalled-for 

uestion, the Chief of Physicians observes of 
the young man severely, that “he treated the 
question with great levity.” Levity, indeed!— 
when he ought to have read a moral lecture to 
his interrogator! Again: because the foolish 
but not ill-natured youth had the merit—not 
rare in men of his sort—of sticking by his chosen 
friend—the friend of his choice not being, as 
Dr. Mayo would perhaps require him to be, a 
Socrates—* the adhesiveness he showed in his 
attachment to that friend, in spite of admitting 
a low opinion of him, was another circumstance 
which indicated an indifference to decency and 
decorum. It suggested to me his incapacity in 
another sense—incapacity in regard to the ma- 
nagement of affairs—for such a man would be 
sure to have bad associates, and give way to 
them.” All sorts of insane inferences are to be 
drawn from fidelity to an ill-chosen friend. To 
Bedlam then with the Lovelaces! Let the Col- 
lege of Physicians sit in judgment upon every 
man’s choice of companions, and let none but 
the discreet be reckoned sane. ‘ There are too 
many names for insanity,” says Dr. Mayo. “‘ My 
own judgment would direct me to be satisfied 
with the simple expression that Mr. Lovelace is 
of unsound mind. The power of making bar- 
gains and doiug certain sums is consistent with 
this sort of unsoundness.” Dr. Mayo observed, 
also, that his victim had a good memory for 
events; “but that,” he made haste to add, “‘is 
not an extraordinary phenomenon in cases of 
unsoundness of mind. I entered,” says this 
doctor, “upon the examination of Mr. Lovelace 
with the belief that there was a large body of 
evidence which would prove that his mind was 
unsound.” Once started by the attorney for 
the prosecution with such a Telief, the rest. was 
easy. For himself, he had only to reconcile what 
he found with what had been told him, and he 
tells us—after positive testimony in his character 
of skilled witness, that he had found the young 
man to be of unsound mind—that his opinion of 
the uncontrollable character of such unsound- 
ness “is not founded upon my own observation. 
I observed sufficient to convince me that he 
is cunning enough to seem to be aware of social 
obligations” ! 

When about to be released from his two 
hours of torture, the young man was asked to 
write a letter—no subject being suggested to 
him. The letter, however, was unexpectedly and 
undeniably pertinent and good, and, as the doctor 
says, “far more consistent with soundness of 
mind than with unsoundness, but it is not incon- 
sistent with the latter.” Nothing is inconsistent, 
in fact, with an unsoundness which, as Dr. Mayo 
says, “‘is a fitter subject for description than for 
definition,” and which he shows himself as little 
able to describe as to define. He says that 
*‘ moral obliquity, supposing it to mean perver- 
sion,” is one sign of it; but “ vice is not perver- 
sion.” Will Dr. Mayo give some more Croonian 
lectures at the College of Physicians to explain 
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how he distinguishes practically, or even in any 
defined way theoretically, between “ vice that is 
not perversion,” and “ moral obliquity, supposing 
it to mean perversion” ? 

The perfect honesty and simplicity of faith 
with which these doctors follow the lead sug- 
gested to them, appears in th® complete frank- 
ness of their admissions. Both Dr. Mayo and 
Dr. Winslow state as matter of course that they 
took for granted what they were told of the 
person whose state of mind was in question 
before they examined him, and that they read 
him by the light of their instructions. Dr. 
Tuke, on the other side, who is part author 
of a text-book on Psychological Medicine, 
being first called in on behalf of the defence, 
forms immediately, and also quite honestly, 
all the opinions that suit the defence, goes down 
to consult with the attorney for the defence, 
calls the whole matter at the outset a “ dis- 
agreeable family quarrel”—‘“ never during all 
his interviews with Mr. Lovelace saw ¢he least 
indications of unsoundness of mind”—and when 
asked why he did not push home this or that 
line of interrogation, says, as candidly on his side 
as the other doctors had said on their side, “I 
wish you to understand that I entirely wiped 
out of my mind the notion that Mr. Lovelace 
was labouring under delusions.” Taking his 
facts from the defendant, to whose sanity he 
was to bear witness, “I always,” he says 
frankly, “ took his truthfu'ness for granted, and 
never thought of testing it.” It “could not 
ever enter his mind” that his client was imbe- 
cile, “ considering his powers of observation, the 
manner in which he instructed his solicitor about 
his defence, and his delicacy in conversation.” 


Dr. Sutherland, again—applied to by the 
friends of the defendant—gave the high authority 
He 


of his opinion in support of the defence. 
dabeatel, in court from the published authority 
of Dr. Copland as to the right description of an 
imbecile, chiefly because he desired to add the 
oo signs of a small head and thick knuckles. 

e should like to hear from an observant 
hatter whether the most intelligent of his cus- 
tomers are those who require the largest hats, 
and from a shrewd glover whether he estimates 
the ability of Ais customers by the knuckle test. 
Yet Dr. Sutherland is, no doubt, an accurate 
observer. He is assuredly right in demanding 

hysical as well as other evidence of imbecility. 

ut let us suppose that Mr. Lovelace’s head had 
been a little smaller and he a little wiser, instead 
of his head being a little larger and he a little less 
wise than the average, and that his knuckles had 
been thick, what might have been his fate had 
Dr. Sutherland, possessed with an ex-parte case 
against his soundness of mind, been asked to 
examine him for signs of imbecility ? 

Dr. Seymour, again, a physician of wide 
special experience, invited to examine the ac- 
cused, and getting the affidavits made on his 
behalf instead of those against him, found him 
ouly “a very young man for his age;” adding, 
that he has known “ many young men of his age 
in possession of their property who have weaker 





minds.” We ought not to find fault with evi- 
dence, endorsed by the verdict, wherein we 
agree ;—and we beg to add that we do not 
believe that any amount of instruction and 
affidavit for the accusation would have made Dr. 
Conolly’s admirable evidence other than what it 
is—a distinct scouting of the whole attempt to 
convert what is but a too wretchedly common 
default of right training and good sense, into 
legally disqualifying imbecility. Dr. Hood, the 
physician of Bethlehem Hospital, also evidently 
went with pen and ink before him very honestly 
about his work, and did not omit the effort to 
be helpful to a foolish and neglected youth, 
with manly reasoning, reproof, and counsel. 
What opinion are we to form upon the 
whole case of the facility with which a mad- 
doctor can insensibly adapt his theories to either 
side? Even in the less uncertain fields of 
science, we have seen in great criminal trials 
eminent chemists as well as eminent mad-doctors 
retained for the defence, flatly contradicting 


eminent chemists as well as eminent mad doctors. 


retained for the prosecution. The value of the 
skilled witness has usually its visible mea- 
sure in questions of material fact that con- 
cern the body. In questions that concern the 
mind, the less heed we pay to the theorist, and 
the more distinctly we require none but the 
sort of evidence patent to the natural sense of 
ordinary men in determining what citizen shall 
suffer the privations, or what criminal shall 
enjoy the privileges, that belong to proved un- 
soundness of mind, the better it will be for us. 
Let us account no man a lunatic whom it re- 
quires a mad-doctor to prove insane. 
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Tue railway in the East has been like a lancet 
thrust into an apoplectic and sleepy sick man. 
It has saved the patient from death, but it 
has not restored him at once to health. The 
railway itself has become sleepy in the land 
of Nod, and has lost somewhat of its European 
energy. The details of management are con- 
ducted in a careless drowsy way. There is 
a good deal of screaming, wrangle, and torpid 
delay. The trains run once a day where they 
ought to run five times ; information about them 
is difficult to obtain; there is no proper fore- 
sight or provision to remedy accidents, and 
no proper tariff for refreshment; in fact, the 
railway system in the East has become Oriental- 
ised. It has already put itself into slippers, 
crossed its legs, shut its eyes, and taken to 
the chibouque. A train in Egypt is rather a 
caravan drawn by steam, than a railway train. 
I cannot better illustrate the way in which 
the railway system works, or rather does not 
work, in the Bast, than by sketching a railway 
accident that I was witness of, on the grand 
trunk railway that runs between Cairo and 
Alexandria. f 

It was just one month after the subsidence of 
tle highest inundation known in Egypt for 
twenty years. ‘The river had been “too good,’ 
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as the Italian vine-dresser said, when his village 
saint, after a long drought, sent more than 
enough of rain. The miraculous drop from 
the star, as the Moslem legend has it, has 
been potent in its working as any drop ever 
brewed by high-charging medicine man. The 
street crier who proclaims the rise of the 
river had been joyful in his pious announce- 
ment.* The pieces of Nile earth had been duly 
eaten by the superstitious Cairo women, with, 
I hope, the usual nausea. Everybody rejoiced 
and was glad. The black fields sang together. 
The soft green sugar-canes nestled together and 
kissed each other. The glad lark over the millet- 
fields sang solos of joy and hope, and only the 
man who had not paid his taxes to the basha 
was sad, and toiled on lazily and slow after his 
herd of thirsty buffaloes. 

Everywhere the fields were slimy black with 
moisture, and the green blades came up keen, 
fine, and sharp, all in the livery colour of the 
Prophet, like so many files of true believers 
rauged in procession. The water was in every 
stage of subsidence; here a pool, there a slimy 
drift ; now a lake, presently a black swamp where 
the grey crows waded to the worm they were 
about to swallow whole. The cotton was getting 
fast into a pale yellow brown, not unobserved by 
Manchesterian eyes. The great lavish doora 
with the flag-leaf tossed its great branches of 
grain into the rainless air. The dark-skinned 
peasants were toiling with the heavy adzes that 
serve them as spades as well as hoes. The 
bullock-ploughs crept sleepily along. The sowers 
were out, tossing their broad handfuls. All 
Egypt sang for joy—from the pasha in the first- 
class carriage, to the meanest scavenger in Cairo. 

But why “the pasha in the first-class car- 
riage”? asks an inquiring, controversial, and 
healthily sceptical mind. Be it known to the 
healthy sceptic that the present pasha has a 
passion, not for improving and increasing the 
number of railways, but for employing them. He 
* lives along the line,” in fact, as Pope’s sensitive 
spider formerly did. He spends whole nights in 
railway carriages. It is even said, such is the 
pla ful freshness of his despotic fancy, that it 
took the whole band of European consuls some 
weeks, to induce him to abstain from trying the 
eflects of a collision between two full trains. It is, 
perhaps, vexing to have your business trains 
shunted off for three hours into a siding, whilst 
the pasha’s harem passes by ; but still I say, in 
the name of the whole railway interest of Egypt, 
God bless the pasha, with all his little eccen- 
tricities, for he disbands armies (being, by-the-by, 
obliged) where Mohammed Ali collected them, 
and he employs clever heads, where Mohammed 
used to lop them off. 

But sending on the pasha by an express train, 
let us observe for ourselves an Egyptian railway 
station, taking any of the larger ones—say 
Ben Haramee. It is a long scattered white and 





* “ T extol the perfection of Him who spread out 
the earth, and hath given running rivers through 


yellow washed building, without shape and with- 
out order. The large fenced-off place, with 
great wooden rails like a bear’s den, is the lug- 
gage department. The dark fellow with the 
red fez and nondescript Oriental dress, is the 
clerk, who spengs half his time in telling a 
fellah boy in a blue smock not to open the 
great door, at which half a dozen noisy Arabs 
wanting tickets, and not knowing where to go, 
are bawling and clamouring. If a parcel comes 
for yu it 1s almost impossible to wring it from 
such a man as this. If you do not come 
all in arms and shouting for it, he will let it re- 
main until it gets mouldy in his dea, uttering 
over it now and then great ejaculations regarding 
its size and weight, as “ Wullah!” “Ageeb!” 
“ Kayf Kebeer!” The telegraph department 
up-stairs, on a sort of out-of-the-way terrace, is 
equally well managed. An old Arab hag is there, 
squatting over a pan at which she rinses clothes ; 
she stares at you as you fill up the telegraph 
form, the clerk sleepily takes it, and the answer 
from a place thirty miles away comes some five 
hours after you have despatched the inquiry. 
The poor people waiting to go by the tram 
are rather naked, somewhat dirty, but pic- 
turesque in the extreme. One tall fellow, with 
his right arm and shoulder bare, carries a bundle 
of green palm-boughs, upon which a bright 
little brown nude boy, with his head shaven, all 
but one frightened little top-knot, strides and 
scrambles. Others, with only loin clothes, and 
looking like antique Egyptian figures, carry 
the heavy shipwright’s adze with which they 
hoe and dig. There are women with nose-rings 
and blue tattooed chins. They carefully hide 
their hideous faces, all but one painted eye, as 
we pass. A Copt tax-collector in a dark turban— 
the modern Egyptian is generally white—passes 
with writing-case in his sash : unhappy the poor 
fellah in arrears whose name in those magical- 
looking Arabic characters his reed pen shall to- 
night write down in anger! Those two brotherly 
dervishes, in smooth brown felt caps, walking 
together so blandly, like quiet men of God going 
out to seek where to do good, and scatter their 
words of love, may be, for anything I know, 
notorious serpent-charmers, mad eaters of small 
glass lamps, or of snakes, at public festivals. But 
a water-seller, carrying at his back a finely- 
shaped jar of greyish clay, the base cased ina 
cord net, and the spout guarded with metal, 
comes, holding a cup in his hand, and shouting 











his hope that God will reward him. I take my 
draught, and pay for it in infinitesimal coppers. 
A jostle of turbans, a clamour of Arabic, 
draws my attention to quite another quarter. 
‘There has been a quarrel just outside the station 
between two Greeks—clerks, I think, or small 
peddling dealers. The weaker of the two, 
a@ Memnonian-nosed and vacant-looking cheat, 
in swaying trurk-hose, pale and frightened, 
kneels on one knee, looking with horror at the 
blood that flows on the ground from his Mem- 
nonian nose. His opponent, yellow with rage, 
retires from him, holding in one hand the wires 





whom the fields become green.” 
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which he has beaten down the glory of the young 
Achilles. 

At last, out of the intense white sunshine into 
the shadowy station comes the sluggish train, 
slow and sombre as any fresh puntful of ill- 
starred dead arriving in Hades. No busy bell 
rings. There is no sign of any real guards to 
marshal passengers. A young man, in a bright 
red fez and a brighter sash than his companions, 
opens the carriage-doors, and that is all. I 
see no one in my carriage but two Cairene 
youths, and an old imperturbable Turk in red 
turned-up slippers and a sweltering curry- 
powder-coloured pelisse—a great Turk, with 
grizzly beard and a huge sealing-wax-looking 
signet-ring, mounted in silver, on the rugose 
forefinger of his right hand. In a washi-leather 
bag in the breast-pocket of his third jacket he 
carries a large chased gold watch, to which he 
oceasionally applies his tawny old eyes. The 
boys are limp pert hobbledehoys in Greek dress, 
whose whole attention seems absorbed by the 
cotton-fields we pass. ‘The blue gowns and bare 
feet, the water jugs, and palm mats, and prayer 
carpets, and tins, and brass waiters, are all stowed 
away, and we burst into the sunshine. 

The ibises, whiter than letter-paper, wade in 
the creeks ; the vulture whirls and poises in the 
sky; the crows croak under the feather um- 
brellas of the palms ; the brown children, clothed 
only in sunshine, roll and play about the mud- 
fort villages, where the pigeons veer grey and 
white in the shifting clouds, and where the palm- 
trees rise in thickest columns; everywhere 
through the soft black mud of the newly sub- 
sided Nile, rises the sharp green corn blade. All 
Egypt wears the Prophet’s favourite and sanc- 
titied colour. 

The Arabs in the train are just getting into a 
social condition—for every Egyptian is by birth- 
right courteous, affable, and gracious in manner, 
though he may be envious, greedy, and slippery, 
having, indeed, a little too much of the newly 
escaped slave about him. The Arab is a story- 
| teller, a proverb quoter, a creature fond of hear- 
| ing poems read over his coffee, a humorist, 
| and by no means a fool, though very ignorant 
and very superstitious; not the less ignorant 
because quick-witted, not the less superstitious 
because his religion is dying out. 

The Turk is dozing in a dignified way, as 
much as to say, “I know I’m giving way to 
sleep, but it is under perfect control, and I can 
open my eyes the moment I like.” As for the 
two clerkly bipeds, they are performing small 
religious ceremonies preparatory to a cold lunch, 
or it may be dinner. Each has got out his water- 
bottle from under the seat, and each has placed 
a large heavy bread bun on his knees for a table- 
cloth; each then produces some soaked lupins 
and a cold pigeon, which he sets to work dis- 
membering in the Eastern way with his dex- 
‘erous fingers. Just as the more stupid of the 
bvo has got to his merry-thought, and the perter 
0 iis bishop’s nose, the train wheezily slackens 
| &s speed, and men with red flags betokening 
|| SANGER, come trotting down the line in a most 





un-Oriental hurry. The train tries to elbow its 
way farther; one half-hour of struggle, followed 
by half an hour of stoppage, becomes alarming; 
for the train from the central part of Egypt is | 
nearly due, and I know that at the next refresh- 
ment station. we have to be shunted for his | 
majesty to pass. I begin to feel the climate 
of Egypt rather warm, for I was once in a 
small railway collision, and I know what it was. 
The greasy bipeds and the yellow-eyed Turk || 
sit, and staringly ejaculate “ Wallah!” in the | 
broadest and slowest manner of a torpid and | 
fatalistic race. 

Another half-hour, and crowds of half-naked 
fellahs passing in different tints of blue bed- 
gown and brown cocoa-nut cap, come shouting 
past our windows. From these shouts — 
* Emsig!” (look alive)— Gallough!” (be abate 
—Iggerree!” (run)— Wallah!” (by Allah) 
— Rovah!” (get away)—we discover that the 
train from Cairo has broken down on our line 
of rails a quarter of a mile farther on; and 
that four or five hundred fellaheen, employed to 
repair the railroad from the effects of the late 
devastating inundation, are at work, with screw- 
jacks and main force, essaying to heave up the 
collapsed engine from the metals, but at present 
without much result. 

“ Y-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-allah !” Hear the shout 
of the straining five hundred, and the measured 
cadence of their heaving cries! All in vain; 
a neat brown-skinned guard, in red fez and 
brown Greek bags (I know no other word for 
his two swaying balloons), runs along under the 
carriage-windows and informs some lucky dozen, 
who happen to hear him, that as the engine 
cannot S righted, those who wish to go on to 
Cairo must get out of their train, and remove 
themselves and baggage into the carriages 
whilom drawn by the now-foundered engine. 

Wallah! An Arab mind has struck out a 
great—shall I not say a vast ?—idea, The 
people in the broken-down train are to get 
into our train, and we are to get into the 
broken-down train, which is then to be drawn 
back again to Cairo. I have heavy chests 
and ponderous bags, and I entreat the guard 
to send Arabs to carry them. Presently Arabs 
appear,——full four or five, for a train full 
of passengers. The people in the first car- 
riages seize them as slaves, load them with 
treasure, and drive them on with blows, 
kicks in seusitive places, shouts of encourage- 
ment, shrieks and yells. I ask the Rev. Mr. 
Cruster, Britannic missionary to the Bactrians, 
for advice. Forcing on his Arabs laden with 
tent-making materials and heavy portmanteaus 
full of fishermen’s nets, he passes by on the 
other side, with a grunt and growl about “ Num- 
ber One ;” and “ ‘Lake care of oneself.” I get 
desperate, for to lose train, fare, and perhaps 
luggage, is no joke anywhere—certainly not in 
Egypt—besides the certainty of having to sleep 
in a peasant’s mud-hut, surrounded by goats, 
fowls, opiithalmia, dirty children, and too in- 
dustrious fleas. IL take up arms against a sea 
of troubles, and 1 run to the luggage-van, now 
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unloaded. I throw a carpet-bag over my 
shoulder (it is as heavy as poor Christian’s 
burden), 1 give my dragoman one handle of a 
portmanteau to carry, I sling round me my 
pistol whips and sticks and umbrellas, I buckle 
on my courier’s bag, and set forth on the tramp 
across the loose sand embankment. 

Such confusion—such wonderful people; no 
road but two loose strips of sand on the edge of 
an embankment running down to a canal. 
Greeks, Jews, and Gentiles, laden with their 
luggage, perspiring, jostling, elbowing, cursing, 
hurrying to the train, and all this under a 
vertical sun. One Jew—a red-bearded, simper- 
ing Jew—in a bright crimson robe, and a brass 
crutch-headed walking-atick ; Frank officers, with 
swords im oijl-skin cases, and cocked-hats in tin- 
boxes ; live colonels, reddening under their own 
valises; old Arabs, removing wood bit. by bit, and 
cucumbers one at atime; Cariene ladies, their 
black silk cloaks blowing out in the disrespectful 
wind, looking scared and vexed, in spite of their 
white-veiled faces, and followed by their remark- 
able luggage—white tin-boxes and red trunks, 
flourished over with brass-work, and bird-cages 
and round brass trays; black slaves, in white 
tunics, carrying these things in the smallest 
doses—one man strutting under a pair of water- 
bottles, and so on. But what amused me most, 
was to see a French lieutenant, a Creole— 
newly risen from the ranks, I dare swear—grand 
in cherry-coloured trousers, blue coat and red 
facings, who drove before him a tall old Arab, 
with legs thinner than those of most chairs, 
who perspired under the responsibility of a 
small linen knapsack, bound for Cochin China. 
I am afraid to relate how many times I saw 
angry Egyptian gentlemen on this day spit at 
or cuff the poor impromptu Arab porters, for 
dropping pipe-cases, tobacco-pouches, water- 
bottles, or saddle-bags. 

Two hours of sald, irrecoverable time, did 
that transfer cost us, and great the loss of 
breath and temper—of saliva, exudations, and 
Arabic. At the end of our stumbling and scalding 
tramp (what a dreadful and spiteful tendency 
a full’ portmanteau has, to jerk itself round 
when carried, and so to sprain your wrist— 
astaghfer Allah !—God forefend!), 1 found that 
half an hour still remained for refreshment. 
I found out this from a casual conversation I 
heard under my window, between an English 
engineer and two English stokers. They were 
ull dressed in plain shirts and trousers, which 
gave them rather a cricketing air. Theysat to- 

ther—let us call them Smith, Brown, and 

ones—on the steps under my carriage-window. 
They ali wore red tarboushes, dirty sashes, 
down-at-heel slippers. Smith smoked a cherry- 
stick pipe; Brown carried a gourd nearly as 
big as a barrel of oysters, under his left arm, 
and now and then, as he spoke, slashed out a 
huge slice with his knife; Jones munched and 
tore in a captious way at a white chunk of 
sugar-cane, about a foot and a half long and as 
thick as a siair banister. I asked Brown, who 


liked the life? * Pretty well,” he said, “now 
he knew the lingo, and the ways of the chaps.” 
Jones, who was heard imperfectly through a | 
sappy crust of sugar-cane, was believed to ex- 

ress his opinion that “Egypt was a precious 

ot place.” Smith heats to say that “the 
pay was good, and the grub not so had.” On 
asking the reason of Mr. Brown’s distressing 
catarrh, I was informed that it arose from his 
having fallen, engine and all, last week, into the 
Nile, through the sudden failure of an embauk- 
ment. 

The dinner was very bad and ludicrously 
dear; beef ligneous in fibre, greasy swabs of 
cabbages, dates thick with flies, were not re- 
deemed by the neatness of the room or the care 
of the waiters. The place was an outhouse; 
the butcher, with a goat on his shoulders, bullied 
through us on the way to his slaughter-house ; 
the dirty Arab servants bounced against each 
other as they ran about. The only redeeming 
point of the dinner—nay, its sweet crowning | 
—was the concluding dish, the mish-mish, a 
common, but great delicacy in Egypt. It con- 
sists of dried apricots stewed and served warm 
in their own juice, seasoned with scented little 
clubs of cloves, and delicious little papyri rolls 
of Indian cinnamon. 


TWO NIGHTS IN THE CATACOMBS. 

Tr is rather difficult to obtain access to the 
catacombs of Paris, simply, I believe, because the 
government consider that it is morbid and value- 
less curiosity which induces people to desire to 
visit such a spot; but there is an impression 
more or less prevalent in the French provinces 
that the reason why so many difficulties are 
thrown in the way of paying a visit to these 
gigantic galleries is owing to the fact that there 
is an entry into this underground world from the 
palace of the Tuileries. The provincials re- 
verently believe that the reigning potentate, 
whether king or emperor, is afraid of assassins 
being able to penetrate into the palace by this 
entry if the catacombs become publicly known, 
and their intricacies made comprehensible. Say 
to any one of these provincials that the case 
would be met by blocking up this palatial en- 
trance to the vaults, and you will get in return 
a violent shake of the head. “No, no,” your 
countryman will answer; “if majesty is afraid 
of assassins entering from the catacombs, re- 
member the catacombs would give a means of es- 
caping if assassins, in the shape of rebels, entered 
at the open gate. No, no; ¢hey’// not block up 
the palace entrance to the catacombs. No, no!” 
Let this be as it may, it is certain that I and 
a party of four, exclusive of the guide, obtained 
permission to visit underground Paris. And it 
is worthy of remark, as illustrating upon what 
small hinges serious events turn, that if I had 

















took me to the entrance, I should never have bad 
to endure what I am about to describe. These 
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drive off.” So saying, I paid the man in ad- 
vance for waiting, and followed my party to the 
entrance-door, which was of heavy wood. 

My reason for retaining the cabman was this : 
I had been waiting some days for the official 
permission to visit the catacombs, and, on the 
very morning when it arrived, I was preparing 
to start for London upon business of moment. 
Now, the train started at twelve, and the written 
permit arrived at ten. I was undesirous of losing 
the opportunity for my underground explora- 
tion, and I was desirous of starting by the twelve 
o’clock train. Itherefore came to the conclusion 
that if half an hour in the catacombs (from eleven 
to half-past) would satisfy me, I could then catch 
the train by twelve if I had a cab ready: whereas 
if I found the exploration sufficiently attractive 
to occupy more time, I would then defer my 
departure until the evening. 

I found the catacombs extraordinary, but mo- 
notonous. Everybody knows that they were 
originally the stone mines which supplied the 
building material of Paris; in fact, it has been 
aptly said that Paris has been built of her own 
entrails. Let there be the least voleanic shock 
below Paris—she lies in a volcanic line—and 
her stupendous palaces, her whole being, would 
be swallowed in the tomb she herself has exca- 
vated. 

At the beginning of this century, Napoleon 
decreed extramural interment, and all the grave- 
yards within the walls of Paris were broken up 
and built over. The bones of centuries were 
moved into the catacombs. Millions of the bones 
of dead French were carried thither, and fantas- 
tically arranged. The visitor passes between two 
walls of skulls, which all seem to stare at him 
with a ghastly blind stare. 

Ten minutes were quite enough to satisfy my 
curiosity; but our guide, true to his trade, kept 
on making the widest promises of coming won- 
ders, and, as a couple of my party were ladies, 
I need not add that the party’s curiosity was 
stimulated by the assertions of our leader. 

We each carried a little lamp, and we looked 
an odd group. 

“ Well,” said I, at last, “I really think I will 
leave youto your promenade. I can find my 
way back, I feel sure, and I have yet time to 
catch the train.” 

The guide laughed at the idea of my finding 
my way back to the entrance. I looked at my 
watch. It wanted ten minutes to the half-hour ; 
if I did not go back at once, the cab would be 
gone. 

” "We had passed many transverse passages in 
our way; indeed, the catacombs, as I saw them, 
scemed a wide street, intersected at regular in- 
tervals by smaller streets, and courts, and alleys. 
I was the last of my party, and perhaps, reluc- 
tant as I felt to go on, I lagged behind. At all 
events, I was looking about me from one side to 
the other, when, as the lamp of my companions 
crossed one of the transverse cuttings, I noticed, 
a few steps along this passage, an immense skull, 





in which all the teeth were singularly perfect, 
white, and gleaming. I turned into the passage, 
meaning to inspect this skull more narrowly, 
when, as | moved my head towards it, a horrible 
rat, frightened at my presence, leaped in’ its 
fright against my cheek. I fell as though I had 
been shot. We all have antipathies more or 
less, and my antipathy is rats. I abhor them, 
I am almost ashamed to say it, but the shock of 
the sudden appearance and touch of that rat, 
caused me to faint. I must have lost my senses 
for many minutes. 

When I knew myself again, I was utterly in 
the dark. The blackness seemed absolutely to 
hit me. Iheard not a sound at first; then a 
rumbling; it was a passing carriage rolling above 
my horrible tomb. Fora few moments I think I 
lost my consciousness once more. I am not sure, 
however, onthis point. Having again recovered 
it, | endeavoured to grasp the full truth of my 
position. 

My friends were not near me, that was certain. 

Now, had they left the catacombs, or were 
they searching for me? That they discovered 
they had lost me, almost immediately after I had 
fainted, seemed to me certain. Then how was 
it they had left the spot near which they had last 
seen me? It was certain that, in looking for 
me, they would take the line we had traversed. 
Then why had they not found me? Suddenly 
the awful truth flashed upon me. They had 
thought, after calling to me many times and 
receiving no answer, that I Aad tried to make: 
my way. to the entrance. When they reached 
it the half-hour was ended, and, the driver being 
gone, they had believed him to have taken me 
away, and so supposed me on my road to 
England. 

It was a terrible knowledge to gain, but I did 
not utterly despair. I felt sure that the alarm 
would be taken before I had been Jong enough 
in my living tomb to die of starvation. But to 
pass even four or five days underground, with- 
out food or water, in a darkness which was 
positively maddening—— 

I could not remain inactive ; I must do some- 
thing. What could I do? 

My first question was, should I remain where 
[lay? In the first place, such inaction would 
kill me; in the second, it was needless: for, 
as when the alarm should be taken every inch of 
this subterranean world would be searched till L 
should be found, it mattered not whither l 
might have wandered—I should be equally safe 
anywhere. 

I got up, stretched my hand, and touched the 
wall of skulls. I shrank to the ground again. 
A few moments and I conquered my cowardice. 
I declare to you, that within a few moments, and 
purely by dint of gravely and kindly reasoning 
with myself, I was able to touch the dead about 
me with absolute calmness; nay, I could run 
my hand over the shape of the skuil with a kind 
of curiosity, 

My lamp was shivered into a thousand pieces: 
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I cannot tell to this day how it was my com- 
panions did not hear the crash. I can only sup- 
pose that a carriage was rumbling along the road 
overhead, when I fell. 

Suddenly I thought of the rat. If the hor- 
rible thing came towards me, what should I do? 
The thought was parent to the helief that the 
execrable thing was there. I struck out in- 
stinctively, and, my hand coming upon some of 
the broken glass of the lamp, it was cut, and I 
felt, blood flowing from the wounds. I bound 
my handkerchief, my gloves, my cravat, round 
and round the wounds, rather than a drop of my 
lite’s blood should fall, to become food for the 
horrible creature that had brought me to this 


S. 

But I felt I must move—I must seek to free 
myself while help was eoming. Which way 
should I turn? 

I remembered that I had entered the passage 
on my right, and that the skull was on the left ; 
then, to leave it, in order to reach the road by 
which we had come, I must let it be on my right 
hand, and when I had reached the road I must 
turn to the left. I soon discovered the inordi- 
nately large skull, left it on my right, and groped 
my way the few steps to the roadway. 1 knew 
when I reached it by the angle of bones. Imme- 
diately, my highly-pitched senses perceived a 
change. My right cheek experienced an increase 
of temperature. Mind—my right cheek. 

Iasked myself to what this change could be 
attributable? Isoon answered myself. It was 
a ewrent of air from the outer world. Now, 
thought I, this current of air—for current it 
was, though I could detect no movement in 
the atmosphere—must come from an opening; 
that opening must be at or near a door; then, if 
I follow up against this current, I shall ulti- 
mately reach the spot at which it enters. 

Next moment, I know I must have turned 
pale, for, when I turned full face towards the 
current I could detect no difference of tempera- 
ture. It required a contrast between the two 
cheeks, as it were, to ascertain the difference. 
1 have since been told by a scientific friend 
that this can be accounted for. The nerves of 
the face, when I stood sideways, were struck 
by the current laterally, and therefore, not so 
naturally as when the face was set towards it: 
because, as all the provisions of nature exhibit 
preservation of forces, the nerves of the face in 
meeting the wind naturally—that is, when the 
man is walking—are so placed in relation to the 
wind, as to offer the least possible amount of 
nervous surface to its influence. 

As suddenly as I had been struck with the 
cause of the current I obtained another means 
of ascertaining my way. I turned to the wall of 
skulls which flanked the main road, and against 
which my right hand still was. Now, I thought, 
that side of each skull which receives the warm 
current precisely as my face received it, will, 
from its action, be drier than the other side, 
which has been infinitely less open to the in- 





fluence of the comparatively drying influence of 
this external atmosphere. 

It was as I thought. The right side of the 
skull—that is, the side which was right when I 
stood with my back to the wall—was smoother 
than the left ; soit was with twenty other skulls. 
I was not in error, and my heart beat wildly. 
It was clear, let me follow this clue, and sooner 
or later it must lead me to the entrance. 

But there was a fault! 

I knew that we had come along the road which 
lay to my left ; the current blew from the right. 
One of two causes accounted for this. Either 
I had become confused in my memory of the lo- 
cality, and the right was my road, or there was 
more than one entrance to these vaults. I de- 
cided to move to the right. I never learnt 
afterwards how many miles I really did travel; 
to me it seemed hundreds. I went on and on. 
Sometimes rapidly, sometimes slowly, but always 
surely. I knew that sooner or later | must come 
toadoor. When I came to one of the trans- 
verse cuttings, of course I had to make several 
steps at random. The duration of those steps 
seemed years. My fingers trembled with agony 
until they touched once more, the reassuring 
line of skulls. Sometimes I missed the clue both 
of the drier side of the skull and the test of heat 
on my face by turning it sideways, but I soon 
regained it by continuing on. I suppose that at 
those times 1 was skirting curves. How many 
hours I spent in that wondrous walk, that logical 
deduction, if so I may call it, I only knew when 
I was once more in the open air. If I had sat 
down and waited for help I should either have 
gone mad or idiotic, or have killed myself.. De- 
pend on it, reader, no matter how bad your 
condition, in whatever fix you may be placed, 
there is no help like your own. 

I used to hear—I am speaking of my incar- 
ceration as though it lasted months—I used to 
hear the rumbling of the carriages overhead 
more or less distinctly, according to the depth of 
the stone above me. Yet it wascompany. That 
was the only noise which broke my silence—for 
I seemed to have gained the faculty of walking 
without sound—except on one dear occasion, 
when my heart beat so fast that I almost feared 
I was going to die. This was when I heard a 
voice—a brave, brisk, human voice—singing a 
blithe French chansonnette. I saw no light, but 
I ‘elt sure I must be near an aperture from the 
catacombs, or at least a hole made for ventilating 
purposes, opening in some yard or workshop. 

And then to think that I had to leave the spot 
at which I heard the pleasant sounds, and con- 
tinue my journey till 1 found the origin of the 
current! 1 did not quit it, however, till long 
after the song had ceased. I called and halloaed, 
but no reply came. 

Reverting to that current once more, it was 
astonishing how easily 1 learnt its growing force, 
for I concentrated my whole mind upon the 
lesson. Ultimately, I could almost calculate the 
increase in its motion and temperature which so 
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many hundred steps would yield. At last, sud- 
denly, without any warniug, the line of skulls 
ceased, and I touched woop! 

It was a door of open lattice-work. 

All looked dark beyond! But I knew I was 
at the exit. I had known that, for many thou- 
sands of steps—many ; and yet, when I touched 
the door, how I started ! 

What a celestial glory the day had, as it broke 
upon my eyes, streaming in exquisite blue rays 
through the chinks of the outer door which was 
beyond the lattice-work! I have no occasion to 
tell how I broke that lattice-work, how I ham- 
mered at the outer door, how I was at last re- 
leased in the presence of half a dozen gendarmes 
(who had drawn their swords), and of a score of 
wondering workmen. 

This was not the gate by which I had entered. 
If I had been immured forty-two hours (as they 
told me), I had passed fwo mights in the cata- 
combs, and all that time I had never once sat 
down. 

I found my friends in a great fright. They 
had only just learnt, by telegraph, that I had 
not reached England, and that nobody in London 
knew anything about me. I was ill for some 
time, of course; but I recovered to claim the 
distinction of having touched more skulls than 
any other man living. 


FAMINE IN “INDIA. 

Our subject is a sad one, but we are fortu- 
nately enabled to take a cheerful view of it, and 
promise not to inflict upon the reader any - 
poseless pain. Wecan assureeventhat particularly 
uncomfortable person, known as “ the most de- 
licate female,”’ that she may peruse these pages 
without danger of having her feelings harrowed 
up by any unpleasant details of suffering such 
as nature, in a coarse and vulgar way, will make 
occasionally manifest. Our object, indeed, is 
not to describe what Indian famines are, but 
what they might be made; for a very good au- 
thority has come to the conclusion that they are 
by no means so inevitable as is generally sup- 
posed, and that there are means by which they 
may in a great measure be “ put down.” 

Of course famines may be put down by the 
rude expedient of feeding the people; but we 
do not intend to propose any such prepos- 
terous remedy. It would be preposterous to 
feed people by charitable contributions, if we 
could at a less cost enable them to feed 
themselves, without any charity at all. Pre- 
vention is always better than cure, and in a 
case where prevention may be made nearly per- 
fect, and cure can be effected only to a very 
small extent, the former is preferable in an even 
greater degree. It is the latter process that has 
been tried in the North-West Provinces during 
the famine with which they have been desolated 
for some months past. The efforts which have 
been made to mitigate the horrors of the crisis re- 
flect honour upon all concerned. The Indian go- 
vernment and the public, both Indian and Eng- 








lish, contributed gallantly to the good work ; but 
they could not prevent many thousands of per- 
sons from dying of starvation, although they 
certainly saved many thousands more. Had the 
question been merely one of money, the means 
might have been found to procure subsistence 
for all the sufferers. But the difficulty was to 
get at them. The entire population could not 
brought into the large towns and stations to 
receive food, even had sufficient been forthcom- 
ing for the number. It was necessary to go to 
the persons requiring relief, and to convey the 
food to them. As it is impossible even for go- 
vernment officials to be everywhere at once, 
and as hunger will not wait, the difficulties 
attendant upon the work may be conceived. 
These were, moreover, aggravated by absence 
of means of communication, caused by the want 
of roads and conveyance. The cure was thus 
necessarily imperfect. How far the recurrence 
of the evil can be prevented it is most desir- 
able to examine; and for this purpose we can- 
not do better than follow the facts set forth 
by Colonel Baird Smith in his report upon the 
subject, presented to the Indian government. 
There are several questions connected with 
famine in India. The system of irrigation has 
naturally a great deal to do with their force, 
if not their frequency, as famine, in most 
cases, arises from drought. The system of 
internal communication has also not a little 
relation to the subject, for reasons already 
alluded to. But the most important question 
in connexion with the subject is the land 
revenue settlement—the terms upon which the 
land is held and the adjustment of the govern- 
ment demand upon it. It lies, we are told, 
far nearer to the root of the matter, because of 
its intimate and vital relation to the every-day 
life of the people, and their growth towards 
prosperity or towards degradation, than any 
such accessories as canals or roads, however 
important both of these may be. In order that 
the reader may test the truth of this assertion 
we will make a dive into the colonel’s statistics 
of the famines which have taken place during 
a period of more than a hundred years past. 
From 1733 to 1861, it appears that there were 
thirteen droughts, causing a greater or less 
degree of scarcity. ‘These happened at inter- 
vals varying from four to twenty-four years, 
which is a not unimportant fact, as it disposes 
of a popular theory that such calamities are of 
seguir periodical recurrence, to be accepted as 
matters of course. Of the thirteen visitations 
the most destructive were those of six seasons 
between and including those of 1770 and 1861. 
These occurred with a greater approach to 
regularity, that is to say, the intervals between 
them varied from thirteen to twenty-four years ; 
but even this difference is sufficient to show that 
the idea of their periodical recurrence is a delu- 
sion. Of these six great famines, that of 1770 
was the greatest of all. It is believed to have 
been the most severe that has ever fallen upon 
India. It is worthy of remark, by the way, 
that this famine although included among the 
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droughts, is declared by the natives to have 
resulted from an exactly contrary cause—an 
excess of rain, which caused ‘inundation, and 
washed away the crops. But one of the worst 
of these visitations was that of 1837-38, when 
it is considered probable that no less than eight 
hundred thousand persons perished of starva- 
tion. Tt is with the famine of this period that 
Colonel Smith compares that of 1860-61, and it 
is from the result of that comparison that we 
are enabled to draw the cheering conclusions at 
which we have arriyed. The two areas which 
he has compared are much the same in extent, 
and it appears that other things were equal 
enough during the two periods to warrant the 
anticipation of similar effects from similar causes. 
But although the conditions during the former 
period were in almost every respect more fa- 
vourable, the mortality was far greater, and the 
amount of general suffering must have been 
immensely in excess of that of 1860-61. Food 
during that former period was at an average 
rice, in the worst localities, of twelve and a 
half seers for a rupee, or twenty-five pounds for 
two shillings, according to English computa- 
tion ; while in the worst localities in the latter 
eriod the same sum of money purchased only 
rom seventeen to nineteen jon A This is the 
surest indication that the former famine was 
not so great in its pressure as the latter, and 
yet its victims were far more numerous! In 
the former period, too, there were signs of dis- 
organisation of society such as have had no 
existence in the latter. Every exertion was 
made in 1837-38 to alleviate the general dis- 
tress, as in 1860-61. Many thousands of per- 
sons were employed upon extraordinary public 
works, and the government remitted a large 
amount of revenue, while private subscriptions 
were raised to pccmaideedble extent. But, not- 
withstanding every exertion, it was found im- 
eee in many parts to preserve order. 
iven to desperation by starvation, large 
bodies of the population gathered into bands 
for plunder, attacking the grain stores, and 
carrying off their contents. Disorganisation, 
indeed, threatened to become general, and could 
only be repressed by force. Troops had to be 
employed upon some occasions, and during the 
whole period of the famine it was found neces- 
sary to maintain a largely augmented body of 
police, both horse and foot. Of such disor- 
nisation as this, Colonel Smith tells us, there 
as been no sign during the famine of 1860-6], 
nor has the amount of revenue remitted been 
anything comparable. It is evident that during 
the intervening period society had, by some 
means, been strengthened, and had become 
better able to resist the effects. of the scourge. 
Of this there is abundant proof in the improved 
condition of the smaller proprietors. In 1837-38 
they suffered in common with the humblest 
tillers of the soil. Landlords as well as labourers 
perished of starvation, or were reduced to pau- 
perism along with them. And this, notwith- 
standing that they still held their lands. But 
these lands were useless to their owners unless 


the owners could keep them in cultivation. 
They could not sell them, for nobody would 
buy them. They could not mortgage thom for 
nobody would lend money upon them, The 
average selling price in 1837 was at one year’s 
rent, or about a third more than the amount of 
the government demand on the total area sold. 
This was the rate when sales could be effected 
at all; but it may easily be supposed that in 
time of distress they would be generally out of 
the question. And this state of things was 
owing not so much to any unbearable pressure 
of taxation, although that was bad enough, as 
to the uncertainty of the tenure, and the know- 
ledge that it was in the power of government to 
increase the demand from time to time, and to 
throw any burden upon the soil that it pleased. 

In 1860-61, notwithstanding that food was 
higher, and the general conditions less favour- 
able, the mortality was far less; there was no 
social disorganisation, and the small proprietors 
generally managed to tide over their difficulties. 
Land, which, as we have seen, in the former 
period was worth only a third more than the 
government demand upon it, had in the latter 
period risen to five times the revenue, which is 
its present rate. The total amount of the land 
revenue in 1837-39, in those parts of the North- 
West and Delhi territory under long settle- 
ments, was, in round numbers, three and a half 
millions sterling ; the value of the land was some- 
what more than four and a half millions. In 
the succeeding twenty-four years the value of 
the land having risen to five times the amount 
of the former public demand, or to seventeen 
and a half iieabe the wealth of the land- 
owners is shown to be augmented by no less a 
sum than thirteen millions. 

The direct cause of this happy change is un- 
doubtedly the improved system of land revenue 
settlement in operation since the famine of 
1837-38, or rather the successful working of a 
system which had then but recently been en- 
acted. When the North-West Provinces first 
came under British rule, Lord Wellesley pro- 
mised that the Permanent Settlement, as intro- 
duced by Lord Cornwallis into Bengal, should 
be extended to them. This Permanent Settle- 
ment has its friends and its enemies, like most 
other things. It was granted by Lord Cora- 
wallis with the object of raising the position of 
the cultivators by the encouragement—or, we 
may almost say, the creation—of an upper class 
who should be responsible to the government 
for the revenue, which revenue being assessed. 
at acertain rate in perpetuity, would give the 
proprietor the benefit of all improvements, and 
through him, it was hoped, benefit the cultivator 
ina proportionate degree. Nothing appears more 
fair than such an arrangement. It was certainly 
a most liberal one on the part ofthe government ; 
but though considered “ many to involve an 
unnecessary sacrifice of state interests, it has 
proved successful in its working, and the go- 
vernment have no reason to object to it, thongh 
it has been found generally distastefui to the 
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urged to it is, that it has, by conferring too 
sweepingly upon the zemindars—whose original 
status was that of farmers of the land revenue, 
the position and powers of proprietors of the 
soil—injustice was done in some cases to other 
claims, and that, in fact, the wrong man was not 
unfrequently put into the wrong place; and 
further, that while the settlement has benefited 
both the government and the proprietors, it has 
not been equally favourable to the peasautry, 
whom it has tended to depress. 

That there is some truth in these objections 
cannot be denied; but the defects pointed out 
are accidental, and not a necessary part of the 
system. As far as the invasion of individual 
rights is concerned, the errors were those of 
ignorance, haste, and want of proper precau- 
tions, and these are errors which need never 
occur again. The depression of the peasantry 
was certainly very great for a time, and up to 
1830, when Rammohun Roy made a represen- 
tation on their behalf in England, their condition 
must have been very bad indeed. But that it 
has materially improved since then there can be 
no doubt; and so wretched a state of things 
would never have existed at all had the govern- 
ment not consented to remove the restriction by 
which the zemindars were at first prevented 
from ejecting any ryot who paid the then exist- 
ing amount of rent. It would be a difficult 
matter, undoubtedly, to maintain a subordinate 
permanent settlement between landlord and 
tenant; but means might surely be found to 
protect the latter from tyrannical exactions 
without forfeiting the advantages of the system. 
And this, too, must be admitted—that whatever 
was the condition of the Bengal peasant five- 
and-twenty years ago, under the Perpetual Set- 
tlement, it was better than that of the Madras 
peasant under the ryotwar system—the rival 
scheme of Sir Thomas Munro; and whereas the 
condition of the Bengal peasant has been im- 
proving since that period, the condition of the 

adras peasant remains as bad as ever. Sir 
Thomas Munro’s scheme wcs founded upon 
exactly opposite principles to that of Lord Corn- 
wallis. its main object was to abolish all inter- 
vention between the government which collected 
the revenue and the people who paid it. The 
functions of the zemindars were swept away. 
Every peasant was to have his field measured 
and assessed, and to pay his tax direct to the 
state, the amount, as m Bengal, to be fixed in 
perpetuity. Nothing seemed more just than 
such an arrangement. There was only one ob- 
jection to it. It would not work without gross 
invasion of private rights; but it has endured 
in the greater portion of the Madras presidency 
to this day, with some modifications, the prin- 
cipal of which is the substitution of an annu 
for the permanent settlement originally intended, 
while annual settlement is of course considered 
a tax upon improvement, and works accordingly. 
As far as oppression and corruption is con- 
cerned, things are doubtless not so bad as they 
were ; but Sir Thomas Munro soon discovered 
that the native subordinates whom it was found 





necessary to employ in the elaborate machinery 
of the system, abused their powers in the grossest 
manner, to an extent, indeed, which would not 
have been possible under a zemindaree settle- 
ment, 

It was the ryotwar system of Madras, com- 
bined with a system of village leases, that was 
first introduced into the North-West Provinces, 
Lord Wellesley, as we have said, promised a 
permanent settlement as in Bengal, but this was 
disallowed by the home authorities. The other 
plan was adopted by a regulation of 1822; but 
it was found too elaborate to be carried out, 
and by a regulation of 1833 the present settle- 
ment of the North-West Provinces was enacted. 
This was not completed until 1842, twenty 
years after it was first designed, the principle 
being the same as that of the scheme first intro- 
duced. The settlement, however, besides being 
made with communities or theif representa- 
tives instead of with every individual peasant, 
has the advantage of being for thirty years 
instead of for one. It was originally intended 
to be for twenty, but it was considered ad- 
visable to make the extension. The result 
has been an amount of prosperity and confidence 
such as was not expected by anybody but the 
immediate promoters of the measure, who ex- 
pected a great deal more. And it is to its 
successful operation that the comparatively mild 
effects of the famine must be mainly ascribed. 
Colonel Smith, in his report, bears undeniable 
testimony to the fact that, foremost among the 
means by which society in Northern India has 
been strengthened, so as to resist with far less 
suffering far heavier pressure from drought and 
famine in 1860-61 than in 1837-38, is the creation 
of a vast mass of readily convertible and easily 
transferable agricultural property, which is the 
direct result of the limitation for long terms of 
the government demand on the land, and the 
careful record of individual rights accompanying 
it, which have been in full and active operation 
since the existing settlements were made. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that, although the 
last famine has not been so destructive in its 
effects as the former one, the amount of destruc- 
tion has been deplorable indeed. Colonel Smith 
does not venture to estimate the sum total of 
the mortality; but we may gain some idea of it 
when we hear that it is not nearly so great as 
in 1837-38, when the number of deaths were 
estimated at eight hundred thousand. Are we 
to understand that it may have been anything 
like half that aumber? In any case, it is clear 
that if there are means to be found to avert such 
horrors for the future, it is our duty to find 
them. A complete system of canals and roads 
would work wonders towards the object, and this 


al | may now be considered in progress. But there 


is more to be done still; and the excellent work- 
ing of the long settlement leads us to the neces- 
sary conclusion, as Colonel Smith recommends, 
that it should be made longer, and be extended, 
in part, in perpetuity, like that of Bengal. We 
have glanced at the objections made to that 
settlement, and repeat our conviction that what- 
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ever faults attach to it are not part of the sys- 
tem. We have nothing to do in these days with 
any original invasion of private rights; these 
evils are beyond remedy, but need not of 
course be repeated; while, as regards the con- 
dition of the peasants, we shall soon have ample 
protection for them in proper courts, and, it is 
to be hoped, in an improved police. Nor is 
there any real sacrifice involved on the part of 
the government. The right to increase the land 
revenue is sacrificed, it is true; but that right 
is one which can never be exercised without ex- 
citing discontent, and perhaps disaffection, while 
the mere knowledge that the right is reserved is 
alone sufficient to destroy confidence and pre- 
vent prosperity. Even under the thirty years’ 
settlement in those parts of the North-West Pro- 
vinees and Delhi territory under notice, there 
are at the present time nearly eight million acres 
of culturable but uncultivated land, being equal 
to one-third part of the whole present cultivation, 
and to about one-sixth part of its total area. 
Since the existing settlement has been in opera- 
tion, one million acres of new land have been 
brought into cultivation; it may be therefore 
supposed that a settlement in perpetuity would 
speedily increase that amount—eventually, per- 
haps, to the full extent of the culturable area; 
in which case, not only would the proprietors of 
the soil have gained proportionately in profits, 
but they would have lightened the burden of 
the state demand by not less than eight hundred 
thousand pounds per annum. ‘This is Colonel 
Smith’s calculation, and may be accepted as 
trustworthy. The colonel might have added 
that, with honest courts to protect them, and a 
respectable police to preserve order, the condi- 
tion of the peasantry could not fail to be im- 
proved by augmented cultivation, as it has been 
to a great degree in Bengal without either of 
these aids; while, as far as government interests 
are concerned, it must be a ruling power rather 
hard to please which would not cousider itself to 
be a gainer, both financially and politically, by 
the spread of prosperity aud contentment. 

The report to which we have referred touches 
upon another topic intimately connected with 
the subject of famines—the redemption of the 
land-tax by a capital payment, a measure 
strongly advocated by the writer, and since 
conceded by the government. ‘Ihis, as well as 
the sale of waste lands in fee-simple, which is a 
companion measure, indicates that our rulers 
have entirely thrown over their former restricted 
policy, and are prepared to join earnestly in the 
cause of the regeneration of India. ‘The govern- 
ment waste lands may now be bought by any- 
body who has the money to pay for them, at ten 
shillings an acre for cleared, and five shillings 
an acre for jungle land. ‘The land-tax may be 
redeemed by cookede who desires to redeem it, 
at twenty years’ purchase, which, considering 
that money is worth ten per cent. in India, is 
no such bad bargain. ‘lhe natives, it is said, 
will not avail themselves of it, at any rate for 
the present: in the first place, because they are 
never prone to part with capital except for 





some very strong reason; and, in the second 
place, because they do not believe in the stability 
of our rule ; but the Europeans will, and will by 
these means,implant themselves permanently on 
the soil, where they cannot fail eventually to get 
the upper hand. In the North-West the Perma- 
nent Settlement is still wanting, but there can 
be little question of its being granted very 
speedily, not in every part of the provinces 
at once, but first, as recommended by Colonel 
Smith, in all those parts of the country not 
under the influence of canals executed at 
the exclusive cost of government, where pro- 
longed settlements have previously existed, and 
where there is reason to suppose that those 
settlements are fair and equitable, doubtful 
settlements to be set right as soon as possible, 
and brought under the same law; those parts 
where expense has been incurred on account of 
canals being allowed to remain under present 
conditions, until the water-rate can also be 
settled in perpetuity. Under some arrangement 
of this kind, with a complete system of irriga- 
tion and internal communication, such as we 
now find suggested, it is scarcely too much to 
say that droughts would be impossible to any 
great extent, and famines, whether arising from 
these or any other causes, would be so easily 
met as to be deprived of all their horrible fea- 
tures—becoming, in fact, a mere question of 
expense which the local community could be 
generally relied upon to meet. But it is highly 


desirable that, in any change of the kind, en- ‘ 


couragement should be given to the creation of 
an upper class, as in Bengal, which, besides 
being a bulwark for the peasantry in case of dis- 
tress, shall be a bulwark for the government in 
case of disaffection. Whatever argument was 
wanting in favour of the superior wisdom of this 
policy, is supplied by the events of 1857, which 
left our authority in the greater part of Bengal 
absolutely untouched, while in the North-West, 
where the aristocracy had been broken down by 
our revenue system, the government collapsed 
at the first shock. It would be a glorious 
triumph, indeed, if we could cure the double 
evil by the same enlightened means, and kill two 
such birds of prey as famine and Rebellion with 
one liberal stone! 

We promised to take a cheerful view of a sad 
subject; but it is with mournful feelings that 
we must conclude after all. Colonel Baird 
Smith, while the above lines were being penned, 
was dying on board ship. He was on his way 
home, broken down in health by labours from 
which relief came too late. The famine report 
which gained for all India a fee simple tenure 
of land, and will gain for the North- Vest Pro- 
vinces a perpetual settlement, gained nothing 
for its author but a grave at Madras, His con- 
stitution, already weakened by a wound received 
at the siege of Delhi, where he conducted the 
engineering operations, finally succumbed to the 
exposure which he incurred during the last rainy 
season while engaged upon his last and not least 
important work. Colonel Baird Smith belonged 
to the best type of the old ‘‘ Company’s officer.” 
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He was a soldier, a scientific man, and was 
possessed of literary talents and attainments in 
no ordinary degree. He was allied, too, to litera- 
ture in another sense, for he was the son-in-law 
of Thomas de Quincey. He died in middle life, 
but his public career had extended over a quarter 
of a century of almost continual labour and 
usefulness. 


BLACK FLAGS IN THE CHANNEL. 








Wuew Scaliger gave it as his opinion that 
piracy was practised by the English in a pe- 
culiarly able manner, the compliment was ac- 
counted for by the circumstance that public 
opinion had not wholly dissociated the corsair 
from ideas of chivalry and honour. There were 
still nobly-born and accomplished sea-rovers— 
Robin Hoods of the wave—disappointed penni- 
less adventurous eccentric gentlemen, choice in 
their quarry, not always athirst for gore; and 
there were also mean skulkers, island-haunting 
thieves, the scamps of the profession, who would 
cut the throats of a whole crew for the matter 
of a basket of Greek apples. 

Thus the worthy critic was able to discern 
degrees of merit in the buccaneering art, and 
resigned to a later age the task of pointing out 
that the forcible seizure of your neighbour’s 
goods is robbery; the cutting of peaceful 
throats, murder; a profession that shall em- 
brace these features, piracy; and the end of 
piracy, Execution Dock. 

Something might, indeed, be advanced in 
excuse of our former excellence, on the ground 
that Great Britain has always been of an insular 
character. ‘I have never so much as heard of 
a Dutch pyrate,” writes Captain Charles John- 
son (A.D. seventeen hundred and twenty-four). 
“Tt is not that I believe ’em to be a whit 
honester than their neighbours, but ’tis a re- 

roach to ourselves for our want of industry. 

he reason I take to be that, after a war, when 
the Dutch ships are laid up, they have a fishery, 
where their seamen find comfortable bread.” 

As touching the bold, yet tender buccaneer— 
he of the long low clipper and never-missing 
gun, who danced ny king’s cruisers as if 
they were but floating logs, executed manceuvres 
undreamed of by any board of naval examiners, 
and finally popping into an inaccessible haven, 
burned his clipper and became a wealthy and 
respected burgess—Ae, fine fellow! yet survives. 

These lawless lawgivers had by no means bad 
ideas of what was needful for the commonwealth. 
There is an air of wisdom and sobriety about 
some of the following enactments : 

1. Every man has a vote in affairs of moment, 
and an equal title to the strong liquors. 

2. Every man to be called fairly in turn—by 
list, on board of prizes—because (over and 
above their shares) they shall be, on these 
occasions, allowed a shift of cloaths. But if 
they defraud the company to the value of a 
dollar, marooning [sitting on shore, on some 
desolate cape or island] shall be their punish- 
ment. 





3. No person to game at cards or dice for 
money. 

4. Lights and candles to be put out at eight 
o’clock. If any of the crew remain inclined for 
drinking, they shall do it decently on deck. 

6. No woman to be allowed amongst us. If 
any man be found seducing any of that sex to 
go to sea, he shall suffer death. If any woman 
fall into our hands, a sentry shall be put over 
her, to prevent ill consequences from so dange- 
rous an instrument of division. 

8. No striking one another on board, but 
every man’s quarrels to be ended on shore, at 
sword or pistol—thus: The quarter-master ac- 
——— the parties with what assistance he 
thinks proper, and turns the disputants back to 
back, at such a distance. At the word of com- 
mand, they turn and fire immediately (or else 
the piece is knocked out of their hands). If 
both miss, they come to their cutlasses. 

9. No man to talk of breaking up our way of 
living, till each had shared a thousand pounds. 
The wounded to have compensation. 

” 11. The musicians to have rest on the Sabbath- 


ay. 
‘ther such articles, it is painful to add that 
certain, whose numbers are omitted, were of so 
terrible an import, that even the repentant 
criminals whose confessions furnished the above, 
could not be induced to reveal them. An ex- 
cellent law, by the way—the ninth—that against 
secession. It took some time to provide every 
pocket, down to that of the smallest boy, with 
a thousand pounds in hard money; and, usually, 
before that period, everybody was either too 
deep in crime to find safety elsewhere, or too 
much imbued with the greed of gain to wish 
for change : 


Too late would the captain recede, 
He laments his sad trade, and would doff it ; 
Which nothing prevented—indeed— 
Excepting the very great profit. 


The system of privateering—letters of marque, 
now justly discountenanced—proved a very hot- 
bed of a and turned out many a ski 
professor. The distinctions were sometimes re- 
markably fine, insomuch that even doctors dis- 
agreed. There was a very pretty quarrel in 
sixteen hundred and ninety-three, when some 
gentlemen-rovers having been captured in the 
very chops of the Channel, Dr. Oldish, king’s 
advocate, was directed to prosecute them. "tbo 
the surprise of the public, the doctor flatly re- 
fused: giving it as lis opinion that “they were 
no pirates, nor ought to be prosecuted as such ;” 
whereupon, being summoned before the Cabinet 
Council, Mr. Secretary Trenchard demanded the 
reason of his opinion. 

Dr. O. “ Pirates be common enemies to all 
mankind, but these have a commission, signed 
‘J. R.,’ and dated at the Court of Saint Ger- 
mains, for to bring prizes and judgment into the 
Court of Admiralty, before Thomas Shadford, at 
Brest or elsewhere. This agreeth not with 


piracy.” 
Sec. T. “ But King James hath lost his so- 
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vereignty, in that he hath parted from the 
crown, and therewith the power of granting 
such commissions.” 

Dr. O. “A king may be deposed of his crown, 
and yet hath a right to war—and with it all the 
wars and consequences of war—pignorations 
and reprisals.” 

Sec. T. “ Yea, that is law, when the king is 
deposed. But how if he abdicate ?” 

n. O. “If he did truly abdicate, then he is 
no other than a private gentleman, and cannot 
grant commissions.” (The doctor went on to 

int out that King James, though driven from 
Fngland, renewed the war in Ireland, where his 
followers were treated as enemies, ‘not as 
“rogues,” and that a colourable authority re- 
mained in King James, at all events, in France, 
where his abdication was still unrecognised.) 

Lorp Drvon. “ What if Monsieur Pompone, 
or any other minister of state, should grant the 
like commissions ?” 

Dr. O. “ Why, then they would not be good, 
such power being only given to the admiral.” 

Sec. T. anp Lorp FavuLkianp (in great 
heat). ““I—— Pray, doctor, let us deal more 
closely with you, for your reasons are such as 
amount to high treason! Pray what do you think 
of the abdication ?” 

Dr. O. “That is an odious, ensnaring ques- 
tion. I think of the abdication as you do; for 
since it is voted, ’tis binding in England. But 
these men were in a foreign country, and though 
King James be not king here, yet the common 
reputation of him as king ¢here shall excuse 
them.” 

Sir Thomas Pinfold declared himself of the 
same opinion. Doctor Newton desired space to 
consider. Doctor Wallner scrupled to meddle 
with an affair of blood. 

Doctor Littleton wound up the question: 
“ King James was as a private person. We had 
no war with such; and, if he did desire any— 
* erarium non habet’—he has no cash, no trea- 
sury, no capacity for making war. Wherefore 
these persons who adhere to him are not priva- 
teers, but pirates.” 

Doctor Oldish thereupon resigned; and Doctor 
Littleton, who had so successfully snubbed him, 

succeeding to his post, tried and condemned the 
prisoners. 

The latter drew up a petition, showing, with 
much acuteness, how, after the surrender of 
Limerick, thousands of soldiers, with guns, 
horses, ammunition, &c., had been fairly ex- 
changed, and allowed to pass into the service of 
the King of France. If so, why should King 
James’s sea-service commissioners be considered 
“annul ?” 

** However, some of them, if not all, were exe- 
cuted,’’* 

The palmy days of maritime knight-errantry 
were, perhaps, about the beginning of the last 
century. ‘The bold British captain had his full 
share. In justice let us say, he did not always 
begin it; but when the grasping Spanish West 





* Cobbett’s State Trials, v. xii. 





Indian authorities, on pretence of stopping free 
trade, commissioned armed vessels to seize every 
ship that ventured within fifteen miles of their 
coast ; and when many an honest, innocent Ja- 
maica ship fell a victim to a liberal interpreta- 
tion of that decree ; mercantile patience gave 


way, and “ somethixg” in the way of ay a i 
ulky 


being winked at, soou grew into a very 
matter indeed. 
For, quite a little fleet-—two ships and three 


sloops—sailing from Jamaica, under Captain | 


Henry Jennings, to the Gulf of Florida, there 
found the Spaniards busy, at the bottom of the 
sea, groping for the relics of their plate fleet, 
lost there two years before. A little exchange 
of civilities ensued, ending in the departure of 
Captain Henry Jennings with the whole of the 
recovered treasure (excepting, what had been 
previously sent to the Havannah), amounting, 
with the proceeds of a Spanish vessel bagged 
on the way home, to four hundred and ten 
thousand pieces of eight, or about ninety thou- 
sand pounds. 

The Spaniards complained to the Jamaica go- 
vernment. The latter—first permitting the ad- 
venturers to dispose of their cargo to good ad- 
vantage—and furnish themselves with all neces- 
sary stores—frankly repudiated the entire trans- 
action ; and Captain Jeildna, placed without 
the pale of the land, put to sea. 

Reprisal begets reprisal. The Spaniards, 
with some small war-ships, fell upon our vessels, 
twenty-one in number, cutting logwood in Cam- 
peachy Bay. The prisoners, crowded into three 
sloops, were set at liberty, and, in their de- 
spoiled and desperate enlion, falling in with 
the rovers, threw in their lot among their 
eountrymen. 

Even these children of the sea need some 
friendly haven, and an occasional dockyard ; and 
Providence, the largest of the Bahamas, with a 
fine harbour, was henceforth their chosen 
refuge. From this point, the gentlemen carried 
on their game so much to the discontent of the 
whole sea-going public, that some vigorous steps 
became indispensable. George Rex accordingly 
sent a proclamation, and a fleet numbering four- 
teen vessels, with three hundred and thirty-six 
guns (not Armstrong’s) to enforce it. 

The proclamation went first, and was cap- 
tured, ship and all. But, the fleet approaching, 
things took a turn, and a somewhat disorderly 
debate resulted in the surrender of Commodore 
Jennings and his most distinguished lieutenants, 
including the honoured names of Hornigold, 
Teach (tie renowned black-beard), Martel, Fife, 
Williams, La Bouche, Pennar’, England, Burgess, 
Cocklyn, Sample, and Vane. 

If it be permitted to dispose at once, paren- 
thetically, of this band of illustrious men, it is 
only more effectually to point the moral of their 
tale. ‘Thus then it befel : 

Hornigold, Williams, Burgess, La Bouche— 
cast away. 

Teach and Pennar, slain, and their crews 


taken. 
Fife, killed by his own men. 
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Martel, left on an uninhabited island. 
Cocklyn, Sample, Vane—hanged. 
England (most hapless of all), married, at 


_ point of stake, to an aged princess of Mada- 


ear. 

Some of these worthies, as may be surnfised, 
from the nature of their end, merely made a 
feint of surrendering, and returned, on the first 
opportunity, to their former mode of life. Amon 
the rest, Vane escaped at once in a small swift 
vessel, firing a gun at the nearest king’s ship as 
he departed. 

The royal commodore, Rogers, now esta- 
blished himself in the island, and, forming the 


remainder of the quondam rovers into a sort of | ga 


naval reserve, under proper command, endea- 
voured to employ them in legitimate trade. 

This, however, was not so easy: as was 
soon exemplified in the case of John Augur, a 
steady and respectable old pirate, whose good 
conduct had induced the governor to entrust 
him with the command of a provision-sloop. 
Unluckily, on John’s very first trip, two strange 
sloops spokehim. During the dialogue, the old 
corsair’s impulse came upon him with such 
irresistible power, that, in the twinklingof an eye, 
the two strangers were despoiled of money and 
goods, and he himself was on his way in search 
of fresh adventures. The expedition, however, 
was cut prematurely short by a tornado, which 
dismasted the sloop, and forced her back on the 
Bahama group : - a the crew were captured, 
taken back to Providence, tried, and con- 
denmed, ten in number, on the evidence of the 
eleventh. 

Crowds of their ancient comrades stood 
round the scaffold; but the power of law was 
dominant; there was no thought of rescue. 
“TI had never thought to see the time,” 
shouted one of the criminals, in despair, “that 
ten such men as we should be tied up, and 
hanged like dogs, with four hundred of their 
sworn companions standing by !” 

The taking of Providence, though it broke 


| up a dangerous combination, scattered the 


————— a nena 


elements of iracy far and wide. The back- 
sliding of John Augur augured badly for any 
future confidence that might be reposed in 
pirate penitence, and, inactivity soon becoming 
intolerable, one by one the ex-professors slipped 
off, and renewed their former course. Nor was 
it always prudent to pursue. So catching was 
the epidemic, that the officer frequently became 
the thief. For example, these unlucky captains, 
George Dew and Richard Ten, having been 
commissioned to attack the French at Goree, 
set sail with honest enough purpose; but, 
George being driven back in a storm, Richard, 
continuing his voyage alone, encountered temp- 
tation in the shape of a rich Indiaman. So 
he plundered the rich Indiaman, and, sharing 
with his crew wealth sufficient to give even the 
common sailors three thousand pounds apiece, 
steered for Rhode Island. 

How pirate made pirate is well illustrated by 
the fact that four of the most remarkable rover- 
captains of their time had been prisoners to 





each other. Wynter (himself a prisoner to 

irates) took England, England took Davis, 

avis took the renowned Bartholomew Roberts. 
England’s maiden essay was the capture of 
a British barque, the Pearl, which he fitted up 
“on the piratical account,” and therewith took, 
in one cruise, nine other British vessels: out of 
the crews of which at least one-half took volun- 
tary service with their captors. Good Captain 
England was a remarkably successful’ com- 
mander, but, having an objectionable taint of 

enerosity about him, gradually lost credit with 
Fis men, and was marooned, with two other 
over-gentlemanly persons, on the coast of Mada- 
scar. His lamentable fate has been told. 
Davis, taken by the above, was a native of 
Milford; honest and brave, he refused to sign 
the piratical articles, swearing he would rather 
be shot, as they had shot his captain : whereupon 
the rover bade him return on board his own 
ship, and make sail. He also gave him sealed 
orders to be opened in acertain latitude : which, 
being done, they were found to contain a free 
gift of both ship and cargo to Davis and his 
men. Again the tempter had all but triumphed. 
Davis, indeed, desired to follow the liberal in- 
structions they had received, but the men re- 
fused, and, proceeding to their proper destina- 
tion, gave him up to the authorities. Never- 
theless, having as yet been guilty of no act of 
piracy, he was speedily released, and thence 
sailed for Providence, intending to join the 
rovers. Finding the island in possession of the 
Government, he took service in a small trading 
sloop, corrupted the crew, and, seizing the ves- 
sel, captured a larger, and commenced a career 
seldom equalled in the history of wild ad- 
venture. 

Roberts, taken by the above, sailed from 
London “ in an honest employ”—that is to say, 
for Guinea, to take in slaves—when he was him- 
self made prisoner. This occurred immediate] 
before the death of his captor; an event whic 
threw the honourable company into great dis- 
order, there being at the moment no one worthy 
to succeed him. A sort of cabinet council was, 
therefore, convened, at which the leading mem- 
bers of the company, who had given themselves 
the title of “lords,” expressed their views. 

So far as cabinet secrets have been suffered 
to transpire, my Lord Ashplant (over a bowl) 
proposed : 

“ That it was no signification who was digni- 
fied with title, seeing that all good Governments 
had the supreme power lodged in the commu- 
nity. Should a captain be so saucy” (such were 
his Lordship’s emphatic words) “as at any time 
to exceed prescription, why down with him! 
It will be a caution to his successor. However, 
it is my advice that, before we get fully drunk, 
we pitch upon a man of courage (and navigation) 
who shall ward us from the dangers of an in- 
stable element, and the consequence of falling 
by the ears, and such a one | take Roberts to 
be. A fellow, I think, in all respects entitled 
to your esteem and favour.” 

‘The noble lord’s address was received with 
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much applause, but my Lord Sympson, an am- 
bitious, and, at that moment, somewhat intoxi- 
cated person, swore that in his opinion they 
had made a foul choice—yet, after all, it 
mattered little who was chosen, so it wasn’t a 
Papist ; and, his religious scruples having been 
set at rest, he staggered sulkily away. 

Mr. Roberts was then called in, and having 
been duly informed of the honour conferred on 
him, accepted it in a speech of much modesty, 
but of doubtful compliment: concluding that, 
* Since he had dipt his hands in muddy water, 
and mus? go a-pirating, *twas better being a 
commander than a common man,” 

The new captain’s success bade fair to eclipse 
that of his predecessor, and he was yet _in the 
full tide of prosperity, when my Lord Walter 
Kennedy—a turbulent peer, who acted as first 
mate—availed himself of the temporary absence 
of his chief to make off with the ship and 
treasure. His lordship, however, whose early 
education had been confided to an eminent pick- 
pocket, possessed so little skill in navigation, 
that he quickly lost influence with his men, and, 
the company breaking up, my lord, with a few 
followers, made sail for the Irish Channel. Here, 
they encountered such severe storms, that, so 
far from making prizes, they had the utmost 
difficulty in preserving their own precious lives. 
At length, they made the north-west coast of 
Scotland, ran their vessel ashore in a small 
estuary, and landing, marched up the country. 
Betrayed by their own riotous roaring manners, 
seventeen of the number were presently lodge 
in gaol: nine of whom were afterwards hanged. 
Lord Kennedy, with one attendant, escaped for 
the time, but imprudently venturing to London, 
was recognised by the mate of a plundered ship, 
and commitied to the Marshalsea. 

Nothing now remained to the persecuted 
noble but to turn king’s evidence; he accordingly 
lost not a moment in denouncing some fifteen of 
his most intimate and particular friends. Un- 
luckily, he was not able to give their addresses, 
and, one only being taken (who was acquitted), 
my lord was himself arraigned, and made his last 
public appearance, amidst a large concourse of 
unsympathising persons, on the nineteenth of 
July, seventeen-hundred and twenty-one. 

To return to our true hero, Captain Roberts. 


’ That energetic officer, losing no time in weak 


regrets, at once reorganised his band, supplied 
himself with a fresh ship, and went to work 
again as vigorously asever. We may not follow 
him step by step, but must jump at once to the 
crowning exploit of his illustrious career. 

What allant stranger is this, gliding into 
Whydab Roads, with the ensign of St. George, 
a black silk flag at his mizen-peak, and a jack 
and pennant of the same? The flag hath a death 
in it, with an hour-glass in one hand and cross- 
bones in the other; and underneath, a heart, 
dropping three drops of blood. 

licre are eleven sail in the road—of all na- 
tions, some carrying thirty guns ; but one glance 
at theblack silk flag is enougntor them. A! strike, 
and pay different amounts of ransom. The cere- 


d | lomon Gundy,” and some of the prisoner’s beer— 





mony is presided over by a gallant figure, dressed 
in a rich crimson damask waistcoat and breeches, 
a red feather in his hat, a gold chain round his 
neck with a diamond cross appended to it, a 
sword in his hand, and two pair of pistols at the 
end pf a silk sling, flung over his shoulders. The 
receipt he gives, is as follows : 

“ This is to certify whom it doth or doth not con- 

cern, that we, GENTLEMEN OF Fortunes, have re- 
ceived pounds of gold-dust, for ransom of the 
, Captain , so that we discharge the said 
ship.” 
It is signed by two noble lords—Sutton and 
Sympson—who, however, being in a waggish 
mood, prefer subscribing themselves by the 
names of 











“ AARON WHIFFLINGPEN, 

“ Smmon TuGMUTTON,” 
which is held not to invalidate the instrument, 
but rather to legalise it, as showing the perfect 
good will and humour with which the whole 
affair was conducted. 

This was his last adventure : 

Here ends thy glory, here the fates untwine 
The last bright remnant of so fair a line. 

From that day forth, theavenger—in the shape 
of his majesty’s ships Swallow and Weymouth— 
dogged his every step, until, on the morning of 
the tenth of February, as Captain Roberts 1s at 
breakfast in his cabin, In company with a gen- 
tleman whose vessel he has just captured—the 
meal being composed of a savoury dish of “ So- 


the king’s cruiser suddenly rounds the Cape. 


wr | 








The greater part of the crew are drunk, pas- 
sively courageous, unfit for service. Notwith- | 
standing, the dauntless rover, in pursuance of a | 
hastily-arranged plan, steers straight for the man- 
of-war, receives and returns her fire, and then, 
hoisting his black flag, shoots away with all the 
sail he can pack. The helmsman is unsteady, 
the ship is taken aback, and the enemy is again 
at hand, At this critical moment, a grape-shot 
struck the rover in the throat. He settled him- 
self on the tackles of a gun, which one Stephen- 
son observing, ran to his assistance; but, not 
seeing his hurt, swore at him,and bade him stand 
up and fight like a man. However, when he 
found his captain was certainly dead, he gushed 
into tears, and wished the next shot might be 
his lot. They presently threw him overboard, 
with his arms and ornaments on, as he had or- 
dered in his lifetime. 

Roberts was one of the latest of his type of 
sea-ranger. ‘Ihe peace of Ryswick, which laid 
up the privateer, deprived many an honest thief | 
of the only means of livelihood he had taught 
himself to relish. ‘A merry life, and a short 
one,” might still be his motto; but if it were 
merry, it was also unquestionably short ; for the 
police of the seas was vindicating itself, and the 

irate no longer possessed a single haven that 
fe could call his own. Some peiiy Sueraneering, 
hardly deserving of the name, continued, how- 
ever, to be done; and, oddly enough, our own 
well-gvarded coasts were generally the scene ; 
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the honest industrious Dutchman the victim. 
Thus, in seventeen hundred and sixty-eight, 
a band of daring fellows, hovering on the Kent 
and Sussex shores, defied for a long period all 
attempts to catch them. Making the port of 
Hastings their rendezvous, they boarded and 
robbed numbers of ships coming up Channel, 
and lived for seven years wholly upon the 
fruit of their depredations. At length the 
ruffians, encountering a large richly-freighted 
Dutch ship that offered unusual resistance, mur- 
dered the whole crew and burned the vessel; 
after which, they returned to Hastings to dis- 
pose of the plunder and enjoy themselves. For- 
tunately, one of the miscreants was overheard 
jesting with a comrade, respecting the enter- 
taining manner in which one of the murdered 
Dutchmen “ wriggled” about, after having his 
backbone nearly severed with an axe. Informa- 
tion was forwarded to the authorities in London, 
who despatched a strong party of military to 
Hastings, while a vessel of war anchored in 
the roadstead. 

On the day following the arrival of the sol- 
diers, which had been managed with great 
secresy, the mayor was openly accosted by one 
of the pirate gang, who demanded the meaning 
of the war-ship’s appearance, and the rumour of 
the arrival of military. His worship, refusing 
explanation, was instantly set upon by his ques- 
tioner, and by others of the band who had been 
lurking near; but some soldiers opportunely 
arriving, a fight ensued, resulting in the capture 
of the pirates, who, with other of their associates 
subsequently taken, were sent to London and 
lodged in the Marshalsea. 

In seventeen hundred and twenty-nine oc- 
curred the singular case of John Smith, whose 
real name was Gow. This worthy sailed as 
mate in the George, from a Scotch haven. The 
crew consisted of twenty-four. At the head of 
eight of these, Gow rose one night upon the 
officers, murdered the captain, surgeon, chief 
mate, and supercargo, and, hoisting the black 
flag, steered for Spain. Four more of the crew 
had voluntarily cast in their lot withthem; the 
rest were retained to do the harder work of the 
ship and treated with extreme cruelty. They 
had a tolerably successful cruise, but, having 
become somewhat notorious in that locality, it 
became advisable to shift the scene, and Gow 
accordingly steered for the Orkneys. While 
lying at anchor in a secluded bay, one of the 
crew, who had been detained against his will, 
escaped, and hastening to Kirkwall, alarmed 
the authorities. Ten more of the dissatisfied 
crew departed in the long-boat. In spite of 
these ominous circumstances, the daring leader 
not only did not put to sea, but organised a land 
expedition, in which they plundered the house 
of Mr. High-Sheriff Honeymar of ell that was 

ortable: compelling that gentleman’s piper to 

ead the return procession, playing a triumphal 
march, 

From hence, Gow proceeded to ca!l upon (and 
pianden) an old friend and schoolfellow, Mr. 

‘ea, who resided at the small adjacent island, 





Calf Sound. Mr. Fea was a man of courage and 
discretion. By the joint exercise of these qua- 
lities, he not only made prisoners of the party 
sent ashore, but ultimately of the whole of the 
dangerous and desperate band, twenty-eight in 
number. Gow, and six others, suffered at. Execu- 
tion Dock; the former’s case being rendered 
more notable by his obstinate refusal to plead. 
However, when on the point of being pressed to 
death, he relented, and was convicted with the 
rest. 

Among the last ot the “gentlemen of for- 
tune” who courted that goddess’s favour in 
British waters, was Mr. Somes Wood, who 
sailed from Bristol in seventeen hundred and 
sixty-nine, in the Black Prince. ‘They were 
barely at sea before the crew mutinied, made the 
officers prisoners, and were debating as to the 
mode in which they should be put to death, 
when the earnest entreaties of the victims in- 
duced them to consent that they should be 
simply turned adrift in a small boat, slenderly 

rovisioned. After doing this at sucha distance 
ion land that the unfortunate men set adrift were 
never heard of again, the pirates hoisted the 
black flag and sailed for Brazil, making prizes in 
their way. While in port, one of their company 
fell under the suspicion of a purpose to run 
away: whereupon a regular court-martial was 
held and the culprit sentenced to be hanged at 
the yard-arm, the execution being deferred only 
long enough to enable the exemplary captain to 
read a long printed sermon to tle condemned. 

It was reserved for a brutal miscreant, named 
Philip Roche, to cap the horrors of modern 
piracy. This man, residing at Cork, resolved to 
turn sea-robber, and, drawing one Neal, a fisher- 
man, two brothers, Cullen, and a man named 
Wise, into a confederacy, took passage with 
them in a French vessel about to sail for Nantz. 
Roche was himself so able a sailor, that he 
was frequently allowed to take charge of the 
ship. One dark November night—the master 
and mate being both asleep in their cabin— 
Roche and his accomplices seized and murdered 
the four Frenchmen left on deck; not, however, 
without resistance; Roche himself declaring, inhis 
subsequent confession, that they were “allover wet 
with blood, as if they had been dipped in water. 
Nor did they regard it more.” The poor master 
and mate, alarmed, and hastening on deck, were 
seized, tied back to back, and thrown into the 
sea. 

Roche now steered for Lisbon; but meeting 
with very bad weather, ran back, and put into 
Dartmouth, where he hired three more hands, 
and sailed again for Rotterdam. Here a gentle- 
man, named Annesley, freighted and took pas- 
sage in their vessel to England; but on the 
way, inarude and stormy night, “it being very 
dark, Uacy took up their passenger, and flung 
him overboard—who swam about the ship a 
pretty while, calling out for life, and telling 
them they should have all his goods for ransom, 
but in vain.” Roche was shortly afterwards 
taken, and immediately proposed to turn evi- 
dence, promising to convict three others, “ worse 
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than himself.” Justice readily accepted these 
conditions; and Roche only discovering two, 
who were comparatively innocent, paid well- 
deserved forfeit at Execution Dock. 

It may be permitted, by way of postscript to 
these notes, to refer to a very singular story 
lately revived by a gentleman who addressed a 
public meeting on the subject of the American 
* difficulty,” and who, in doing so, also named 
Captain Wilkes, of the San Jacinto, as the hero 
of the tale. Friends of the latter gentleman, 
have since separated his name from any concern 
in the matter; but seeing that time has let slip 
some few of the attendant circumstances and has 
misrepresented others, here, in brief, is the true 
narrative : 

The United States brig-of-war Somers, ten 
guns, the ship’s company ne in all 
seventy-five persons, was returning home in 
December, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
from the African station, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Commander Slidell Mackenzie— 
brother, it is understood, of the Southern Com- 
missioner, he having assumed the latter name. 

When within three days’ sail of St. Thomas’s, 
it came to the captain’s knowledge that a mu- 
tiny was projected on board, under the direction 
of Midshipman Philip Spencer, a youth of nine- 
teen, the son or nephew of the then secretary- 
at-war. The other ringleaders being Samuel 
Cromwell, boatswain’s mate, and Elisha Small, 
§ ° 
‘The informant was. the purser’s steward, 
Wales, to whom the conspirators had imparted 
a portion of their scheme, and who affected co- 
operation in order to learn more. He was, 
nevertheless, so narrowly watched, that, finding 
it impossible to communicate with the captain, 
he revealed the whole to the purser, who 
promptly made it known. Thereupon Spencer, 
Cromwell, and Small were secured, and the 
former’s papers being examined, the whole ne- 
farious plot appeared, set forth to the minutest 
detail. 

The brig was to be captured at Saint 
Thomas’s, because at that port she could be 
best provided with stores, water, &c., for the 
piratical cruise which was to follow. (It may 
be mentioned that the Somers was a new vessel, 
a very fast sailer; in fact, in construction, size, 
and speed, the beau ideal of a pirate!) At the 
time agreed upon, a scuffle was to be raised on 
ihe forecastle, while the deck was in charge of 
Midshipman Rogers, who was to be seized and 
flung overboard. Spencer was then to enter the 
cabin and kill the captain: while others, stationed 
ut the steerage-hatch, were to murder the whole 
of the remaining officers as they came up: the 
surgeon excepted. The crew were then to be 
mustered, and all who refused to join the muti- 
neers were to be thrown overboard. 

‘This completed, they were to make for the 
Isle of Pines, where they were to meet a con- 
iederate, then cruising off New York, capture 





every ship they could, murder all the males, and 
sink the vessel, so that nothing should be left to 
tell the horrible tale. The arrangements for 
division of spoil, and the allotment of female 
prisoners, with other laws, were also drawn up in 
detail in Spencer’s handwriting. 

The whole plan was interlarded with Greek 
characters, by way of disguise; and the test 
oath was to be: 

“Do you swear that you have no fear of shed- 
ding blood ?” 

A painful responsibility rested upon Captain 
Mackenzie, in dealing with a case so new and 
terrible. Who could say how far the contami- 
nation had spread? To crush it at all hazards 
was his solemn duty. A drum-head court-martial 
was convened, and it was decided that the 
safety of the vessel and the lives of all on board, 
demanded nothing short of the prompt and im- 
mediate execution of the three ringleaders. 

One hour was accorded to the guilty and un- 
happy men, and, at its expiration, the three were 
hanged at the yard-arm, in presence of the 
whole crew. Between ten and twenty sailors, 
suspected of complicity, were placed in irons, and 
conveyed to New York for trial. 

Some attempt has been made to fix upon 
Captain Mackenzie the charge of over-severity, 
as also to show that the extreme penalty was 
thus promptly carried out in opposition to the 
wishes and earnest entreaties of most of the 
officers. There is no ground whatever for the 
latter assertion. As to the former, we may 
leave Captain Mackenzie’s defence to the pen 
of an American commentator of the time : 

“ Let the mind for a moment picture to itself 
the fastest vessel in our service, fully manned 
and equipped, a piratical brig, hovering on our 
shores, and laying wait for vessels between this 
oe and every other in the world. Imagine 

ut a portion of the horrors that must have re- 
sulted from the consummation of this hellish 
purpose, and then, if you can, condemn him who 

as fearlessly discharged a most painful duty, and 
assumed the power to carry into effect the spirit 
of our laws, when in a position where its forms 
could not be complied with.” 
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